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SUPPLEMENT 


by David Jobbins 

E!i cues in polytechnic budgets in 
1 jX 31 are inevitable unless local 


1 jX 31 sre Inevitable unless local 
ed 'cation authorities are prepared 
tn use their own' rate-borne funds 
to maintain spending levels, poly- 
technic directors said this week. 

Last week the Department of 
Education and Science decided to 
reduce the national higher educa- 
tion “ pool ", which finances 
ad ran ycd work in public sector 
colJe.jL-s, from £395m in 1978-79 to 
£375m next year. 

Since the majority pf advanced 
work Is done in the 30 polytechnics, 
the £2 Out reduction in the pool will 
mean average spending In each' 
polytechnic will hnvo to be at least 
£500,000 less next; year than it was 
in 1978-79. 

Next year will be the first in 


which the size of the pool has been 
fixed in ad van co. In the past, 
education authorities have . been 
automatically reimbursed for what- 
ever they spent on “ poolable ” 
higher education. Under the new 
system they wil still be able to 
Spend as much as they want — but 
expenditure above the pool alloca- 
tion wil have to come out of local 
rate income. 

The Rev Dr George Tolley, prin- 
cipal of Sheffield City Polytechnic, 
said the new system represented a 
“ massive shift in public sector 
financing at a stroke without any 
debate It was a major swing back 
to local control of polytechnic 
finance, completely against the 
recommendation of the Labour 
Government's Oakes report. 

Under the old system, he ndded, 
Sheffield ' ratepayers had to con- 


Professors want their say 


by Robin McKie 
k- Science Correspondent 

Britain's engineering professors 
have warned that tliey must he 
consulted over the detailed 
implementation of the Finniston 
plan for radically restructuring 
engineering education. 

However, they have enthusias- 
tically welcomed' many of the 
report's recommendations — ■ par- 
ticularly • those for enhanced 
engineering courses with improved 
practical elements — el thougil they 
are concerned about methods for 
$ reorganising university funding 
and - the; powers ' of the new 
. Engineering - Authority. • 

At a' recent meeting, the com- 
mittee.. of the Engineering- Profes- 
sors’ , onferetice . backed the 
FInnIston : plan for marc industrial 
training for . engineers. . . and 
"enthusiastically supported ’•* the 
reeommendadqn fpr ^ ct .' - two-tip.* 

’ system - pf; enhanced; engineering 

' Courses, ; -!>’■. 7. 

".In 1 .these areas /the- report is 
vefy . much on the linei. that we 
'ba*e besh.pr'oposinfe.lii the past". 

, PrOfeSiot*. Ad be Chisholm,; chairman 
• Of .the cornmlttee, aaldr’ - j'.! .• 

But Professor. Chisholm, professor 
of mechanical engineering • ' at Sol- 
; ford University, -added that; the 
report f of Sir 1 Monty Fitful Stan's 


committee of inquiry into the 
manufacturing industry contained 
tnanv grey areas over questions of 
funding, the organization Of the 
new authority and the role of tbe 
industry in engineering education. 

The report propose^ the setting 
up of a new engineering authority, 
to be run mainly by engineers, 
which would, control.’ professional 
engineering life, Including monitor- 
ing University Grants Committee 
funds for engineering departments. 

“ Certainly, we need a better sys- 
tem to protect overall funding for 
engineering. However, the extent 
to which we will accept external 
Influences to ensure this will no 
doubt generate a great deal of 
debate among 1 engineering profes- 
sors”.. 

Professor Chisholm warned, that 
the engineering professors must 
have au important role }a influence 

.r. i(._ 


tribute between £250,000 and 
£300,000 directly to the polytechnic, 
with the rest of the £ 14.5m budget 
coming from' the pool. To maintain 
the budget under the new system, 
however, local ratepayers would 
have to contribute about £3m.' 

Mr Ron Hedley, director of Trent 
Polytechnic, said the nqw system 
would “ perpetuate Injustice It 
would mean that the most efficient 
and cost-effective institutions would 
suffer most harshly. 

But Mr David Bethel, chairman 
of the Committee of Directors of 
Polytechnics, said the change could 
Increase efficiency in the long term. 
"If the Government, by capping 
die pool, is going to give governing 
bodies . far more responsibility to 
do what they can witli the money, 
that is an extremely good exercise 
and 1 am not going to be pessimistic 
about the outcome." 


Unions may 
have to vie 
for funds 

by John O’Leary 

Student unions would have to com- 

pete for their funds with academic 


New CNAA approval letf 
T-eesside breathe again 
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senior, academic .body in -the. United, 
Kingdom that. Influences engineer- 
ing education Hpd traipdrig rind we; 
must be closely consulted over tlieje 
new proposals *. - ■. , ' 
. . In, general, however, engineering 
professors -welcomed the Fi uniat on 
report . . ’ ■/ 


The Adult Literacy Unlit is to be 
funded for a further three years 
under g • • wider • "-remit ■ which will 
embrace . general , adult basic edu- 
cation; • • '•• » .r 1 ' ■' 

. Detailed' .plans ’ for . the - unit— 
whldi is- being given e now. name— 
will be announced by the Education 
Minister. Mr Mark Carlisle in- the 
Commons flatly next ytaek. I. 

■ Il ls lunderstdod the hew 'Centre 
will bn . responsible for the ico-ordi- 


roadetis scope 

. Sliico then its m^ln functions 
have been. to offer. an advisory and' 
consultancy service to LEA's and 
voluntary bodies, publish relevant 
teaching ’arid : learning ■.materials, 
cri-othinate' provision and, Com-, 
mission .’special development pro- 
jects. . ;. 


LllU f I'jiBi ) \ H**-'!* 1^1 r.« nev 


wi «. more widely-? 
based unit .follow tp a great extent 
the recommendat tons ' made by the 
.Adult. Literary - Unit in their report 


covering numeracy, com limitation 
and co.'png skills' as' won os literacy. : 
; The- .Government will be granting 
the iin’t £500,000 in the first year' 
qud will -decide the funding level 
for- the next two years at a later 
qate. ■: Ac the end of the thice-vflav 


I'l'iOirTn-f*™ L FKSV/h-Iv' 


Liters 


„ ..«no. 

tof-A tWO- 
focus 


Iq it they stress the peed' for a 

£ at tonal,, central focqsi which would 
e' " eatebllshed. with i regular 
. rbyiews. for a " Realistic” period. 
;The. report further suggests includ- 
ing in. the -unit’s brief 7 die need to; 
^ develop batic skills;' with adults 
.generally, : . ; ■ 

' . Jftpweyor, . instead Of ; implement-, 
jrig d netiqqai policy, ' the; nevt’.'dhit.- 
pioml>d. by . th qGqVepnraeritr is ex-i 
pectod^to aft as a, central focus of; 
s import,. guidance tmd stimulus for! 
different local education authorities , 
•in that area. v 1 - •? 

ISfo studentloans yet 

tbs Association of .Cqmity Councils 
is; Jiwtoa , the v.Govqtdmelit to inies- 
tiriatpi the. pqssibilky df liitrddiiclng 
a kySj.em o-1: stiidept loans to VeplMe 
grajib..- 

‘ CounpiUors me (eklhgDr; Rhodes • 
E by son. TUnder-Sedfetary 1 for Higher 
EaucanqU. m ,hls ; ward over rtfe- . 


In a series of meetings with the 
interested parties Dr Boyson put a 
-stark choice .which will please local 
authorities but not the vice- 
chancellors or the students them- 
selves. T)ie only alternative to his 
preference for a simplification of 
existing arrange riionts would be a 
scheme .incorporating an element of 
voluntary union membership, lie 
said. -.- * 

If agreement can be reached in 
a further r0und of consul tetiori, the 
new system will be introduced in 
1981. It will satisfy 4 the criticisms 
of "lqca] authorities and MPs that 
the present system lacks account- 
. ability by ensuriug that for the first 
tii^e. those vrtiq set Union fees are 
also the- paymasters. "■ ’ • 

The scheme- means die rejection 
of proposals butde ; under the Labour 
.Government involvhlg a two-part 
system witli minimum fee levels 
built in to guarantee tbe future of 
unions in. small colleges. This 
safeguard will riot be bn offer from 
Dr Boyson. 

' ' Membership feris'wotiSd be nego- 
tiated locally , and paid for out of 
tiie iostlttitian’s recurrent grant. 
Fund's would be allocated by cen- 
tral government, in the normal way 
via the University Grants Commit- 
tee or, for public sector institu- 
tions, the Rate Support Grant, 
Such a scheme would put student 
unions in direct competition for 
funds with other departments in 
their institutions. The Committee 
of , Vice-Chdncellors arid 1 Principals 
aajd the Notional Union of Students 
have always ■ maintained that such 
q relationship would' bb a recipe ‘for 
unnecessary- strife. The GVCP has 
: already, stated i to . preference far a 
continuation 6f the present System 
witli nation ally-agreed feo guide- 
linss based op die ipfjutlou rate. 


The threat that Tcesside Poly- 
technic would lose approval from 
Council for National. Academic 
Awards by netft summer has been 
lifted. 

The CNAA agreed this week that 
it could continue approval without 
time Jimit. 

The decision followed last week's 
visit to the polytechnic by a 
review team which was Involved In 
37 separate meetings totalling 40 
hours of discussions. 

The visiting party, a majority of 
whom had been on the May 1978 

a uinquennid visit which led to 
ic warning, unanimously agreed 
that Teessiae was meeting CNAA 
requirements, had justified CNAA 
confidence that it had the potential 
to rectify tiie situation, and merited 
its continued place among the 
United Kingsdom’s major higher 
education institutions. 

The validating body's council 
accepted the vis ting party's verdict 
and, according to a statement 
agreed by the Polytechnic, Cleveland 
education authority, and the CNAA, 
“ acknowledged the considerable 
progress which the polytechnic had 
made in a relatively short time 
As detailed in lost week’s THES. 
extra resources have been ploughed 
into the polytechnic at a consider- 
able rate. Actiug .director Dr 
Michael Longfield commented: "In 
general terms the outlook for the 

f iolytecluiic lias never been so 
nvourable. The polytechnic has 
particular, areas of strength on 
Which wc shall build in tho next 
decade. We are completely confi- 
dent of the continued support of 
the county council and education 
committee. ’ 

"The progress we have made In 
the tshort space of rime we have 
had lias been the result of Indefatig- 
able efforts of a large number of 


Lords to set up. 
select'committee 
on science 


day, are particularly anxrqus to dis- 
:PW.of the option involving, volun- 
taty nienTbenehiP,.w4iich, Would cover 
unions’ political activities. Although 
wio two-jifirt 'schsmri is pot die one 
favoured by Dc PoysoD, he! Is un- 
dpubtediy under, pressure from some 
backbench Tory tyPs is introduce al 
--ast some element Of voluiUary 


’ Mr Trovor JhUltos. NU8 ' presl- 
denir, ssld:. ••Tbet 1$ whaf. f like 

a about this govarqmenj:, tiiey give 
u- o choice: You coa either* cut 
* one. rif your Iqgs or . bW your 

.Drain* :out, ; 1- tmtuilnoppywdtb 


H^n>i!toii,' ^ertririnem : Secretary 'at 


Introduction, pf, loans is .uhtier con 


80 pe$a. ; s w 


pen pie connected with tlie cmI 
council, education commlttesTp 
erning body, and especially 
stnff of the polytechnic. 

" The ImernaJ procedures tir 
we have Introduced over tbe ■' 
12 months put the establbbag; 
in a very strong position to nd 
the problems of the immedhlttf- 
long-term future.” , 

Dr Longfield agreed pru;^ 
renmlned. " No establitiuquiT. 
perfect. Very few establish^ 
could say they have no 
of any kind in relation to tjitrf 
they do. It Is our impt'eriut|| I 
matters of a peripnertdiltft 
may well be discussed in «R^' 
report, but we do not npl 
any difficulties of a ripba 
nature.” 5 

Tlte CNAA report of tb4- 
vti-11 be sent to the polyteclnx® 
Cleveland early uext sprmF ^ 
Hoe with the CNAA’s newiinr' 
to validation, there will be ^4 - 
joint reviews of progerst a If. 
side, as at otlier institution, f ' 
next one .for .Teesslde Is 
fm‘ the summer of 1981 . 

One issue the visiting ws 
known to have a continuing te; 


Take-over threat at 



In Is how the polytechnic 
tlie situation which has sriwt 
oodal studies. Formerly a W 
tneut in its own right, for WP( 



18 mouths it has been split bo^. 
tile Department of Humhaitiaa 
the polytechnic’s health stieoar 1 

Next Monday the goveralnik 7 
is -to be asked to react to s 7 
for a reorganization creadni 
new departments. One win 1 
social studies und public »» 
stration while the second, Pf* 
and Community Studies, won® V 
;>risQ tlie health science unit I " 
steal educablon .and couriW 
heaitii visitors and district 

NATFHE citoT 
1044 Act to 
Humberside 

Tho lending public sector 1^* 
union this week Invoked t« 
Education Act to P r ® ven ^L 
autliorlty cutting Its adiilt eWf 
(provision. • . 

A solicitor's lettor has ^®5, 
to Humbersldo County 
ldwitig b doci^loti.; to . 
rion-vocatlotial, closses for 
bf tho financial year. 
Association bf Teadiers 
and Higher Education is 
the relnstatombm of the 
on undertaking that no riflj?. 
mebts will be mode reg^w 
suspension. - 

Similar action is betofi 
by branches |n a number 
ties, notably ,iri. Notti^ 
where the' union f e F S j\ 
Classes ^ outride the furthi or' 
colleges mfty.be lost. 

‘NATFHE is rolying ° n , .U. 
of die 1944 Act which obljg. 
cation authorities to 
tursil; training: and roorMF”, 
(a. nMCAIlO nuer CO™/' 


ties for persons over 
School age. The Humb^ 
dioii, ' wmqh ha? hpeni. 
locally as’ a total ceAsaDo? 


iuuwjjv oi a j 

education, li described 
uu on's solicitor oa j 
1>rWch.-of »tlie .authpritirs 


i' Jt-iLBr 'LL' ' 
lT i-M' 5 9 fTIT! 1 

a*! «V m - fl 

V 1 [Till TB LIT* ro J 










Heqolonizirig, ^ the . 
Rhodesia -a 

R. W; baVidS oti Stflllh 
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by David Jobbins 

Kill; Ices Council, in West York- 
shire is threatening to take over 
clctuiled control of Huddersfield 
Polytechnic following n secret 
amfitors’ report which alleges that 
1 hero has been mahulniinmrution 
uf irs financial ond other affairs. 

The cmiiidl Is considering asking 
;Mr. Mark Carlisle, Secrmary of 
State; for -Education and Science, to 
, allow senior officials of the council 
tn rake over day-to-day running of 
tin' pnly technic for up to a year. 

rllui 1 lie academic board has 
already pnssod n resolution record- 
ing its “ complete confidence ” in 
(lie leadership of the vector, Mr 
Ken Durriinds, and its total npposi- 
'lion 011 both cnnstitutional and 
academic grounds to the suggested 
takeover. 

. The 40-ooge report arises from a 
niuc-month audit at the polytechnic 
infligfttcd by the authority follow- 
ing uncase by some meinbers at 
.the degree or accountabliity over 
its finances. 

•Tlie strongly- worded report oxani- 
ines the finances of a number of 
polytechnic departments, and alleges 
.a lack of control over a number of 
operations, criticizes the polytech- 
nic's existing internal qysteins, and 
questions why other systems wore 

Pip pip to the 
Old Year 



vice, department, 



Mr Ken Diirrands : u vote of confi- 
dence 

not set up to cover obvious weak- 
nesses. 

In every department examined, 
the report concludes that there is 
an urgent need for tightening up of 
controls, financial systems and 
security. 

It suggests there has been no 
efficient control on purchase of 


equipment. One example given is a 
special course arranged by tho poly- 
technic" for the former Iranian gov- 
erruhent for students destined to 
Work , on an industrial project. 
Although tho Iranian government 
agreed tb pay. full-cost fees for tlie 
students, the authority ended up 
having to underwrite a massive 
£200,000 bill it did not expect. 

Tho polytechnic has yet to see Clio 
report, which is so secret that only 
the finance sub-cummiiree of ihc 
authority's resources und planning 
committee and u small number of 
officers — less than 10— have seen 
it. Councillors who this week were 
Qsked to approve recommendations 
for the committee were asked to put 
1 heir fuitb in the commiiLoe and dn 
so without having seen I lie allega- 
tions. 

Drastic action in response to the 
report has been culled for by the 
.sub-committee and upproved by the 
full committee. Its recommendations 
Include: 

Cl Appropriate disciplinary action 
-against thuse concerned with the 
maladministration of the polytech- 
nic's financial and other affairs. 

O That with tho consent of the 
Secretary of State die running of 
tlie institution be vested in the 
officers of Kirklces authority for 


an 16 per cent .pay offer 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 
! It> good news for committed and 
dedicated imbibers, the THES cbo 
reveal. There will be more drinking 
time for tlie New Year celebrations. 
Now for the bad news. If you blink 
voir*n miss it, ■ ’■ 

This- confusing - prospect; Is 
-revealed In a secret Science Re* 
search Council -press handout, a 
copy tof which has been obtained by 
the . THES. This shows ithat there 
’Mil be. 61 seconds in thfe * miriute ' 
:T hatween . 11.59 pm ’oh " December 
TLJ979, and 00.00 oji January 1, 
da8Q#-The BBC Will ekeq bi;oscfcatt 
se ^?.ri Phis instead' of the usiial six. 
, Ims Jeep; Second is being Jntro- 
duced "to ensure ‘thaf the 'time 
signals,- which ere controlled - by 
atomic clocks win remain within 
. . 2, ne second pf rrieqti solar, time, at 
Greenwich which ls estahllsiied by 
■Vronomicnl observations of tho 
siirH tly irregular rotation-, of the 
the shock:' SRC’ report 
disclose*. • v 


by Ngaio Crequer 
and David Jobbins 

The Association of University 
Teachers Council is expected to 
decide tomorrow (Saturday) 
whether to accept a 16 per cent 
pay offer, payable in two stages. 

It Is understood that they havo 
been offered a rise of 10 per cent, 
backdated to October, 1979, and a 
further 6 per cent, payable from 
April 1. Included in the package 
deal is a recommendation that 
lecturers’ pay be referred to the 
Clegg Standing Commission on Pay 
Comparability. 

The total offer is just over half 
the 30 per cent the AUT claimed 
was necessary to restore the erosion 
in salaries since 1974. But it Is 
slightly more than ■ the interim 8 
pel- cent offered to university tech- 
nicians and tbe likely 13 per cent 
being talked about for manual staff. 
But what will tyoiry lecturers is 
that the offer is below the existing 
17 per cent inflation rate which is 
steadily climbing 

The offer is likely to . command 


celved two supplementations, of 
about £31 m and £21m, tb lake them 
up to next April, they also suffered 
a budget cut of E9m. 

From this supplementation they 
must pay for the first six months of 
tl.'e academic and the technical staff 
pay rises, and the first five months 
of the manual workers rises. They 
must also pay for pay rises last 
yew such as clerical awnrds which 
exceeded the notioual S per cent 
built into that year’s grant. 1 On top 
of that they must shoulder the 
burden of price Increases for which 
no supplementation has been made, 
and Clegg awards. 

The universities have told all the 
unions that they are committed to 
paying £46.8 million on salaries out 
of rhe £53.5 million grant. Jn addi- 
tion they must meat new increases 
from August, 1979, to the end of 
March, 1980. They worked out that 
taking the notional 5 per cBUt in- 
cluded In the original grant they 
were only able td offer a figure or 
7.5 per cent. The difference be rive en 
that 7.5 per cent and any offer or 
nUnuA ft ■ Ic thaii 1 head- 


inil[ T 7-4i r nii-^l 


biit their main concern will bo how 
much will be, built into next year’s 
badelirie for pay arid price rises. 

• A 10 per cent rise would add 
about another £40m on To the total 
academic staff wage bill in the uni- 
versities in a full yew. 

There is no doubt that rite univer- 
sities will have further to increase 
their deficits to pay for a rise of 
tills order. Although they have re- 


line is ianuounccd. 

' A 16 per dent nay rise -for add- 
deriiic staff would produce the 
following -salaries : lecturer (mini- 
mum) from £4,333 to £5,026 lec- 
turer (maximum) from £8,992 to 
£10,430 1 senior lecturer (maximum) 
from £10,775 to £12,499; professor 
(minimum) . £10, MB -to . £12,75? ; 

Continued on back page 


an interim period not .exceeding 12 
mouths. ... 

9 That authority be given, to tho 
sub committee to approve of ' de- 
cisions made by the polytechnic 
governors for a similar period. 

' Because the polytechnic is moni- 
tored by the resources and planning 
committee rather than rhc-cducutlon 
committee, education officials and 
councillors have not seen the report 
el die r. 

Urgent talks have already started 
between pnly technic and authority 
nfficinls and were planned with 
representatives of tlie guvurnlng 
body. Whether the threat to tnkc 
over the polytechnic Is implemented 
depends partly nil the outcome of 
the talks. Certainly no request had 
been sent to Mr Carlisle before llic 
full council mot this week to 
approve iLs committee recommen- 
dations. 

A poiiticul clash over the affair 
was unlikely, as the move already 
has the (nicking of the Conservative 
leader of the council and the two 
leaders of the other parties. Even 
council lors were being nslced in 
have fuith in the committee deci- 
sion and approve the recommenda- 
tions without having seen tlie 
report. 

Continued on buck page 


Qi&amgo cuts 
pose threat 
tOlUC : 

by John O’Leary 

1 

Civil servants are proposing that 
the Government should close tho 
Inter University .Council for Edu- 
cation Overseas as part of Its purge 
on. quangos. 

If recommendations under con- 
sideration within the Overseas De- 
velopment Agency are accepted, 
ifae IUC will be wound up in 1981 
and become an advisory committee 
of tho British . Council. The 59 
staff, including eight senior offi- 
cers, would be absorbed by the 
council. . 

The catalyst for such a move Is 
next month's report oo quangos by 
Sir Leo PJlatzky. farmer Permanent 
Secretary at the Department of 
Trade, which j* expected to recom- 
mend a rationalization of. inid foci ti- 
tles. The question of reorganizing 
educational aid has beeri a possi- 
bility since Sir Michael Swann’jJ 
report proposed this, two years ago. 

Although universities’ participa- 
tion in the work of IUC represents 
a contribution to, its costs, the 
entire budget of the council. 










Who will succeed Robert 
Craig (above) as principal 
of the University of 
Rhodesia and what will its 
future be under black rule ? 
N. T. Chideya and M. J. M. 
Sibandu try to answer these 
questions, 10 

filack universities in South 
Africa. 5 


IW 1 hWs elVbv rWlT 


tion of ,£2.6 j 7 i had o _ 
made but vlcri^ch ancestors and IUC 
officials have been warned thai 
senior civil servants favour anialgu 




Joseph Stalin 
Tyrant or prisoner of the 
Soviet system ? R. W. 
Davies reassesses Stalin on 
the centenary of his birth, 
<> • ■■■- ■ ’•••’• 


Green and pleasant ? 
Peter Hamilton reviews 
Howard Newby’s new 
book 011 social change in 
rural England, 13 


APT v NATFHE 
David Jobbins traces the 
slow and uncertain rise of 
the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers, 8 
Leader, 23 


Academic freedom 
Antony Flew; .offers a 
h ighly crltical.fiSSe^srtient; 
of tlie Campaign for ' 
Academic Freedom and 
Democracy* 12 



Fighting the cuts 
Only the AUT caji speak , 
on beh al f of the academic 
profession and it should do 
so loudly a nd clearly, 
argues Laufie Sapper in 
“ Unioit View f9 , 21 


and abroad, while : the:' British 
Council administers Its * (ltd via, its 
0W11 offices abroad. Tho /latest' pro- 
posal appears; to follow the re'eom- 
niphdatfons of tho Bcrlll Report, Books 
....I, v. has otherwise beeri. rejected — — r, — T - ' — r~ 
tofts sections on reorganizing aid. ' Notice board 
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warning Two views of the education cuts as they affect overseas students 


by Robin- Me Kie 
Science Correspondent 

There is still a need for tight con- 
trol over genetic engineering ex perl- 
meins at 'Britain’s research labora- 
tories, the Genetic Manipulation 
Advisory Group warned last week. 

But the group's second report 
recognizes that there is now u 
greater awareness of the need to 
nave safe containments of potenti- 
ally hazardous research. 

'* Nevertheless, soma uncertainties 
’still remain, and'GMAG sees a need 
for a, continuation ,.of. notification 
and For its auefabriza Noil for experi- 
ments to proceed in the case of 
those likely to’ require the higher 
containment categories ”, the report , 
states. 

” For this reason, GMAG is not 
yee prepared to recommend that it 
dispenses with its control ”, 

The group has bceu collaborating 
with scientists and authorities in 
other countries, and with inter- 
national committees. It has also 
made soimdings.anioug British scien- 
tists, and lilts held formal meetings 
wall those involved in genetic engin- 
eering work and with the Press. 

It now concludes that many ex- 
periments pose no hazard or only 
slight danger. However, a few raay 
still cause risk and should ho given 
stricter containment than normal. 

And the report also stresses the 
hnoortanceof genetic manipulation, 
wmch has helped an exploration ot 
the function -of die living cell that 
could hardly liuve been envisaged 
a decade ago. 

Fierce attack 
over adult 
education 

The Government’s Ipck of policy on 
the future provision bf adult educe- 
tion has come under fierce attack 
from the TUG. 

rn a stiff letter w the Prime 
Minister, Mr Len Murray, general 
secretary of die TUC, accuses the 

SSM?* 11 *. of Jl ® vl ' 1 * abdicated res- 
ponsiblhty for oduk education at a 
time when It should be seeking to 
develop end emend policy In this 
area. 

"The Govern ttfiilt has' a 'duty to 
ensure that adult education remains 
a viable; part of oilr.fcotoTeaddatlon 
provision,- and at the least, tb iuj- 
Sli® 5 , u ?° n ^ 0CB ^ education authori- 
ties thejr obligation to retain the 
structure; of ndult education ■ ab ’it' - 
has developed since 1S44 ". Mr Mur- 
W says, • 

■If the Governments did not adopt 
safeguards, adult education In’ this 
Qoyntry would be decimated. This 
sector hod- akeady been - badly hit' ■ 
oy. public expenditure cuts, and 
wiuid undoubtedly suffer the 1 brunt 
of cuts resulting from . the R9G 
aewlemeut for 1986/81. . 

.'Recent, cuts hud, led v fo the provi- 
• tBS J?v?W3P liB'iddult education 
mihlniilm level 
jeyoijd which that sector must be’ 

. allowed to fall, 

toj^l educetion author^ 
ties had .raised. their fees for even- 
ing classes and raOr.e would bo 
2“?® s j" « 0rfl ? r «ea* Had reduced 
tneir adult educptlon programmes. 
^ provision .remained, 

>wdlo some authorities had closed 
, Bdidt education centres, : 



Baroness Young : “ Something of value • 


Decision ‘was not taken lightly’ 


by Alan Wood’ 

Parliamentary Staff 

Britain could not afford to go on 
subsidizing overseas stadents at a 
cost of some ClOOm a year, Baroness 
Young, Minister of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, said in die House 
of Lords last week. But the Govern- 
ment s decision to introduce full 
cost fees for overseas students was 
not taken lightly. 

She was replying to a long debate 
on the fees and funding of overseas 
students in 1 □80-81— a ■ debate 
initiated by Lord Stewart of Fulk- 
nain, who urged the Government to 
take the advice from same univer- 
sity quarters that, before bringing 
tire scheme Into operation, it should 
hold's speedy Inquiry and find out 
exactly what would happen in car-’ 
tain universities. 

. Young explained that the 
EJ& on fu, I cost fees would be 
looked at when the position on 
enrolments was clear. But the 
Government did not believe it 
would have a clear picture until 
woli into tile 1980-81 academic year. 

,1,11 not * uict !y hrue, she said 
that full cost fees In 1980*1 would 
be the hlghflet lu the world. Fees 
ivould be high because costs were 
alpo high,, not least as the result of 
the favourable staff /student ratios. 

. Our costa ore High ", she went 
on, because . opr standards are 
Mgh and because of the individual 
attention given to students^-unllke 


some countries, where a place at an 
academic institution often means 
little more titan access to lectures.” 
Fees would still be broadly com- 
parable with tbose of the leading 
private universities In America. A 
British university was still a very 
good buy— and “Why everybody 
should take this appallingly de- 

P ressed view about something which 
as attracted so many people and 
which, on close examination, stands 
up as being something or great 
value, I really do not know.” 

Tlie Government believed its over- 
all policy was more discriminating 
than some of the critics were pre- 
pared to acknowledge. It believed 
that through (lie continuing aid pro- 
gramme, the new, bursary .scheme 
fur postgraduate research students 
and possibly students from other 
. EEC countries, its policy, would be 
as discriminating as possible. 

The Government saw the ration- 
alization of course provision be- 
tween universities as a possible 
way of reducing expenditure. It was 
recognized, however, that this would 
not be a quick or simple -solution. 

This and other schemes for 
malting economies, whether selec- 
tive or ■ general, were primarily 
“■Kars for the universities and the 
UGC, but the professional advisers 
in the DBS would always bo ready 
to assist. 

Lord Robbins complained that the 
fee proposals were going to hit very 


Civil Service refutes charge 
of bias towards Oxbridge 


hard those Institutions which had 
the highest reputation for study at 
the graduate level— a level which 
until recently had not been attained 
by all Britain's universities. Appar- 
ently it was thought that the num- 
bers of high-grade foreign students 
would be maintained. "With 
respect, I would say that that is 
likely to prove pure nonsense”, he 
said. 

If the Education Secretary had 
deliberately set himself to create 
maximum embarrassment to the 
main centres of excellence in higher 
education, and even the destruction 
of some of them, he could not have 
done better. 

Lord Annau urged Lady Young to 
initiate, within the DBS discussions 
similar to those which took place 
when the recent closures of colleges 
of education occurred. The uni- 
versities must ltave a national policy 
for the dismissal of staff, hs they 
were going to need such o national 
policy sooner than imagined. • 

' , 3u 8g°sted discussions with 

the UGC and the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors -to work out a long-term 
plan for. cutting costs, to maintain 
some institutions at their present 
rate of funding. 1 

"Please do not destroy the top 
quality of research and teaching 
even if Inevitably in somo places, 
in some departments, there must be 
a reduction”, he said. 


4 A policy ; 
of pitiful 
ignorance’ 

by Nr»uio Crcquer 

The vice-Clu nee liar of SluB 
University has attacked ifc. 5 
ignorance” nf Mr Mark eff 
the hdiiention Secretary (t 
statements mi iho effect of 
luilicy on overseas student! ' 
Professor Geoffrey Simsn>ii 
remarks in Ins address to thetH 
meeting of the Court. hVI 
’Empty statements by the 
tluu ho sees no reason «h, 
standards of university 1 
decline with the uow fundi*.? 
demonstrate a pitiful tgS' 

what our universities sundf#, 
n pathetic lack of underjtaA, 
the economy with which tei 
nie.” " 

llo raid that tho pohM 
wore as much at sea as foi 
shies, and if the Robbins 
was to be discarded then i i 
policy for higher educating 
country, which took acrid*;- • 
higher education provisW. 
necessary. 1 

In times of economic tta 
universities must bear theki 
of ' hardship, Professor Sian 
but seldom had cuts of ndia 
tude been imposed and ami 
such action been based on toes' 
a hypothesis. 

• That was that policy forbi - 
four years would probably hi 
theoretically constant levdifh 
ln^, but on the assuiaptbil 
universities could continue hoc 
the same numbers of; ow 
students at the new feet’- 
Even taking optimistic ofe . 
Sheffield could lose bemwl 

E er cent of present ovenon 
ers, which would mean a H 
7 to 9 per cent In proaeat Iona 
It meant that the uolnnkrk 
a mammoth task, after fire yen 
attrition, in seeking ways of on 
Ing to run an instltiitiba retpn 
for its quality of eduettint 
research. 

It would bo unthlnbUr 
Increase overseas Income few 
ting less well qualified oka 
students. This would ■ danag t 
university’s standing. 

Professor Sims said; "Ns* 
we have slipped to near tie o* 
of the Icaguo fit tortus of W f. 
portion of the 18-year-old a? P» * 
who era admitted Id die w 
education Sector.” 1 • 

He anld that Sheffield-: 
had received a number of wo*.'- 
stautial research grant* dupo('. 
year, end the short cog*r. 
gramme for Industry and.oIMfl? 
tinned to expaud. Mora ***: 
people luad benefited fromiMj: 
slve course in reading sclent lw*j 
technical Jnpnneso. • J 5 


Chips with 
everything 

Tbo Open University has received 
more titan- 6,000 inquiries from 
• , managers In British industry eager 
£** r 1 aeiajfs of thpir new learning 
■ package .on microprocessors.' Sinco 
•# ^'Waning oP tits month 700 kits 
h«Vo bedn seat out and applications 
.- Br ® «till being processed. . 

The cavtsais Intended for mana- 
■BOM mid demiOn-stalcon tthi need 
; a bftMc understanding Op how mlcio- 
.^TOcessons work and what they can 
!:• do. It -lug been prepared in con- 
. notation -vtfth ietenarg . exponents of 
; . mi.cropiWosSOv terinNjtfody, arid is 
. being ffnaniqed by the Dopartiuemt 
'W; Industry , as part of tite Govefat- 
, Wait ' microprocessor: . (application 
grpjoqt to. get Bridrft kwhi stay into 
ago .pi the silicon riilp. ' 


by Charlotte Barry 

Allegations- of -.a bias , towards the 
recruitment of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ’ graduates irtto the higher ' 
Civil Serrice have been overthrown 
in ft Civil Service : Commission 
report-published, last week. ' 

„ The denial ' follows the ■ observa- 
tions of 1 tho 1976-77 Commons ex- 
penditure committee that redruit- 
inetit fjgdt^s.fqr admlpistriitlon 
tralnofes (AT) dqAorftfratSdsT&r.. 
cal bias jin favour of Oxbridge 
graduates with, arts ’degrees’ who 
JjjJ former pupils .of . independent 

After studying In detail fheselcc- 
tlofl, procedure of qualifying text, 
iutelUgonce tests. Written and oral 
exerdgOa ind lutcrvlew, the civil . 
service committee, headed bv First 
Commissioner. ..Dc ' F, M. Alien, 
prplsea ia " iiB«r*nt f plrness ; 

’f Wei believe 1 ; that;:’ If. only.' tlie 
existing.-, procedure ...wore ,, more 
widely known.;, and understood, the 
Oxbridge myth, would .quickly be 
dispelled the. report soya. ' - 

In a.! detailed statistical examina- 
Hort, the committee notes that candi- 
dates. with first-class i degrees were 
more syccessful In the competitlai). 
This,. It sftvs, pertiy.AiQxplaina the 
variations in the success rates of 
candidates from Oxbridge, of whom 

, pe E < 011 had firsts compered .with 
only 5 per .cent of the others. 

. Thb civil service committee con-' 


cede that Oxbridge candidates as a 
group had a "strikingly high” sue- 
cess rate. At 18 per cent it was 
more than three times higher than 
the S per. cent success rato of 
graduates from other universities. 

fading, Ip turn, provided 
' i?i .1 of .‘bo explanation for the 
variation in the success rates of can- 
ed “ ca ^ d « independent and 
maintained schools, because of the 
high proportion of the former group 
.who,, had gone on to -Oxloidrimd- 
Cambridge universities ”, the report i 

.iaOySs* p | . 


Students’ EEC lobby move 
is blocked by Danes 


This wns «lso acknowk^ 
tho statement agreed a ttw* 


Casstul of the school groups.” ■' 1 ■ 
recommends one 

JSfilSS th * 1 ^ CoTn ' 

■ nujaon build up better Units with 
npa’Oxbridge universities ami the 
polyticbtiics. . In I978 Oxbridee 
r ^counted - for . per' cent™ ® 

It* -proportion 

tt alsb reqommehds that ihd Coin. 
SwuE to. mqlutain ; and 

s t a 5*tl«i^n AT Sv 
wtfrof attention ■' to 


wi^fuwimdo r jin? h JS?? ,,ts to form Community Is having a* 

tbo sraternon,?p| 

parts ' 7 1CJr ^ anish counter- days 6f. inter€ 

■ Qhi . „ 4 _ _ ; ‘ Jncrcosing horn 

^ l ' oni ,,il,e a throat to . ex 
1 Q London last week and was already 
to » exte, nd .existing of students froi 
refiiMi 8 St 1 ®, Danes’, mijnlty, the sti 
tiom? EEC i Justltu * that grants fros 
^ lan o t0 seck tapre- be more suscep 

c T5i s an irS 

A mhjimura ‘ of Hve notional otemge further 
Quollfy monitor; tactics 
t * a forum, so, wkli problems < 

^ va . th(S member vi dual countries, 
stains have national Unions recog- national unions 
any one of tfSs and a delegatic 
e£ |f etiv ? veto, national. 'UnSon 
French snd b* Invited to '<u 
u, l ions supported An NUS got 
orosSSa^flj’ 0 8 J on,n ?‘ eVen che although the dc 

® c " etiar y> witkln the comi 
Vdrod, coitid not move -dlsappolnemealt, 

*ome ddegetea to the , of ^the proWro 
*:*«» to adopt EEC. It L hoj 
1 of ' “oo^oppera-- furt bei 1 at. n ea 

^ d^esred be- Student Forum 
0° yerognltlon -that the Weloiar. • . . , 

McGregor heads York college 


dnya 6f .-iiiter-(Europ«m 
Ind’eosjng harmonisation 
a threat to . eti^iig 
and was already eroding 
of students from 
mijnity, the studonta, S 
flier grants front the , 
be more susceptible W 
control and planning, j, - . j/ 
.It was agreed «. co,l ,n i \d' 
ohmnge further lnfo r ( ua dj fl ,ni 
monitor : tactics employ^. 1 ," y 

wkh problems expen^flCMw , 

vJdual countries. 

niattonal unions putrid 6 ( rf wi 

and ft delegation, 


..national 'UnSon of' 
be Invited to 'future^ meerij 
An NUS spoteftfan H 
althouah the Sedtiqn. not 1 


.'.Student Forum, on 
.Weloiar. ■ . • . 




of chairman principal of Bishop, P^ - .; 

Of the Committee of Principals of Chiche««*. / A.;.- 
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it’ in cuts, row 


by John O’Leary • 

Thu University Grants Committee I 
should court dismissal rather than ^ 
continue in a purely submissive role, ( 
the Campaign for Academic Free- ( 
dom and Democracy said this week | 
in it stinging attack on cuts in higher 1 
education. 1 

Some 40 academics at the uunual 
meeting of CAFD unanimously j 
endorsed a motion deploring the 
UGC's failure to defend universities. 1 
The committee had deserted its in- j 
tended role and was acting purely 
«s the agent of Government policy, I 
they said. i 

The motion, which set out CAFD’s 1 
fears that qualified school leavers 1 
would be deprived of further cduca- i 
tiou because of Government cuts, 
concluded This meeting considers 1 
that its. performance calls into ques- 
tion the usefulness of the UGC and 1 
calls on the committee to return. to 
its proper role as the defender of 
academic autonomy, even at the risk 
of dismissal.” 

Mr Anthony Arhlastcr, of Shcf- 1 
flold University, who proposed the 

Centre for 
disadvantaged 
awaits fate 

by Patricia Santi'nclli 

A fiiml decision oil the fate of the 
Centre for Information and Advice 
. on Educational Disadvantage, whose 
. closure wus announced last month, 
is now to be made in the New Year 
. by Mr Mark Carlisle. 

The centre won a last-minute re- 
prieve following a meeting between 
tho Secretary of State for Education 
and members of CED’s governing 
body where it was agreed that ncwly 
. documented evidence would be con- 
sidered before any conclusion as to 
’.CED's future was reached. 

■ Announcement of fhe closure had 
. already aroused angry reactions 

from both educational and voluntary 
organizations which accused the 
Government of taking a hasty, ill 

• advised nteasuro without sufficient 
consultation and with no real know- 
ledge of the centre’s work. 

■ CED was set up In 1975 to draw 
together the results of research and 
development on educational dtsad- 

i, .vantage undertaken by other bodies, 
to disseminate advice to teaching 

. stuff and to encourage new develop- 
ments in schools and colleges. 

But the Government had argued 
that the Manchester-based quango 
with a current grant of £312,000 bad 
not wholly fulfilled expectations and 
that its continuation would not pro- 
vide value for money. 

Now CED’s governing body will 
--.nope to prove that closure will not 
only be disastrous by putting an 
..en.a to cooperation with local 
authorities and 1 teacher s’ organiia- 
. tions. But it will be a death blow 
to many projects which after four 
. years are now reaching fruition. 

This includes work on provision 
for the under-fives, the role of the 
middle school- in countering educa- 
tional disadvantage, the problems of 

j. the most disadvantaged 14*19 year 
olds and language learning prob- 

.•..lems.of students of Carrlbean 1 
descent, . • . . 

■ .' A call to the Secretary , of State 
•; to reverse his decision to close the 
. .'Centre .was. made by tile TUC this 
.’.’■week, ■ . .- . 

Dr Sloman to chair 
awards committee 

• Dr Albert Sloman, Vice-Chancellor 

■ °L 1 University qf Essex, is to 
»;onnlr a committee which Will .run 

. Hie Government's- ■ new 1 awards 
...senenje for, overseas research stu- 
■; dents. 

Ills first problem .will be to set 
■‘...dp a mephonipm to sift through 
Potentially thousands of applications 

• y «rom stuuants all over the world for 
v. university enu-y for the next aca- 
,v| P? 1 ^^ year. Demand. !* bound to be 
' ; nigh because of tho .Government dc- 
V , r. Dn charge overseas students 

Tull cost fees from 1980-81. . 

. He will be assisted by other vice- 
chancellors and permanent itaff of 
Committeo. of VJce-Cluincellors 
y; ®bd Principals. 

, Students Will be Selected on aca- 
t’l ir? ■ tuprlt and research potential, 
■j irreipectivo of means, nationality or 
ir Subject area] The awards,; available 
, or up.ro three years, will be made 
s.h Individuals, nofe institutions; 


motion, said: “Tlie theory of tlie 
UGC is that it aers os a buffer 
between Government (ind tlie uni- 
versities and preserves the autonomy 
of the institutions. In fact, the role 
of the UGC this year and over the 
pust decade really has been simply 
in act as the transmitter of Govern- 
ment policy. 

"This seems to me to be a dere- 
liction of the duties of the UGC. 
If they cannot fulfil the role for 
which they were set up they should 
give up.” 

The meeting also saw demands 
for a CAFD inquiry into represen- 
tation within higher education, 
especially where professorial ap- 
pointments are concerned. The 
investigation, to be curried out over 
the coming year, will include a 
comparison of appointing practice, 
in British institutions with that in’ 
other countries. 

Former Cabinet Minister Mr Tony 
Benn, in a guest, address, said that, 
students and junior lecturers should' 
be given the power of hire and fire 
ovor their professors. The idea was 
not ns nbMiid as it might seem, 


since both groups had a vested 
interest in the quality of tlit-ir 
superiors. 

'* If we give the power of hire and 
fire to students or junior lecturers 
It will bo the less able directing the 
more able, but ut the same time the 
less able go to universities to be 
taught by the best people,” said Mr 
Uenu. He considered it a good 

t irinclpic that employees should 
lire their directors. 

Mr Benn nlso advocated a change 
in entry patterns for higher educa- 
tion, since the present qualifica- 
tions were divisive in society. It 
was a partial myth that education 
was an ‘equalizing factor, he said, 
because the monument of success 
for the few wus built 011 a concrete 
block of failures. 

The effects of present entry re- 
quirements also permeated the 
schools and made reforms impera- 
tive. “Tho domination of the uni- 
versities over the school system is 
something that requires an organic 
change end is something that the 
universities themselves cannot deal 
with,” said Mr Bonn, 


Warning to research workers 


by Robin McKio 
Science Correspondent 

Research workers throughout Bri- 
tain irnve boon warned of their 
rights over fixed-term contracts for 
temporary science posts. The 
Association of University Teachers 
have sent out more than 7,000 
leaflets to resen relit rs in non- 
tcuurcd posts highlighting their 
le^al rights and urging them 10 
join tho AUT in n campaign 10 
improve these workers’ rights to 
redundancy and unfair dismissal 
claims. 

In particular, the association 
wants an end to the use of waiver 
clauses which ollow university em- 
ployers to force slim t-tenn workers 
to sign away their rights to re- 
dundancy and unfuir dismissal 
compensation. 

“Our national policy is against 
tho use of these cluuscs ”, the 
association warns In its pamphlet. 
"A number oE larger institutions 
have agreed not to uso such 


clauses. These include Oxford Uni- 
versity, University Collego uml 
Imperial College. London”. 

At present the AUT is pressing 
Purl iu ment fur improvements to re- 
searchers' employment conditions. 
Ilowevor, in its guidelines to re- 
search workers, the association 
wurns that the Government now in- 
tends to introduce legislation which 
would impose further contract 
restrictions. 

At present, waiver clauses can 
onlv be introduced into contracts 
that tire for periods of two years 
or more. Now tho Government 
wishes this to be applicable to one- 
yeur contracts as well. Legislation 
to implement this is scheduled for 
March next year. 

In a bid to step up its campaign, 
the AUT has recently set up an ad- 
visory group of research workers 
which is to propose changes needed 
tn give employees hotter protection. 
" However, the active support of all 
research staff is required in the 
efforts we arc making”, the leaflet 
concludes. 


College staff get ‘Burnham’ 


by David Jobbins 

A new national body to negotiate 
conditions of service for public 
sector lecturers should be in being 
by early next year. 

'The employers’ organizations 
view tills development as a major 
step towards their objective of a 
unified forum for collective bar- 
galnhig — including pay. 

■ They see present arrangements 
—by which salary talks take place 
nationally, tii rough tho % Burnham 
machinery while conditions arc 
dealt with locally — as unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Proposals for the new conditions 
forum have now reached the stage 
of a final draft incorporating a' 
number of changes suggested by 
the teachers' side, which has 
accepted the constitution in prin- 
ciple. 


Tlie new body will be called tho 
National Joint Council for Teachers 
In Further Education. 

Its composition reflects the mem- 
bership of tlie Burnham Further 
Education panel, and includes non- 
voting DES observers. DES offi- 
cials are reluctant to lose the direct 
say in determining teacher pay that 
the current form of their repre- 
sentation gives them. But th.e em- 
ployers’ organizations argue that 

J iovemment already has 6tner ways 
n which It can influence IocrI 
government spending. 

Talks between the Association of 
County Councils and Die Association 
of Metropolitan Authorities and 
DES officials, directed towards a 
repeal of the Remuneration of 
Teachers Act, which enshrines the 
Burnham machinery, are continuing. 


A design for women 


Positive recruitment of women ns 
new. teachers in craft, design mid 
technology was vital if girls were to 
bo encouraged to study non-tradi- 
tional subjects, Baroness Lockwood, • 
chairman of the Equal Opportunities 
Commission said last wo?k. ' 
Shaking at ' a conference on 
women ds craft, design and. tech- 
nology, teachers at. Shoreditch- Col- 
lege, she pointed out that the short- ■ 
age of teachers, in particular -women, 
meant that schoolgirls, carried a 
double • burden- of inequality of 
opportunity- . , . , . 

Firstly, resources In this subject 
were' generally made more accessible 
to boys aiid secondly because ., there 
were, so .few Women teaching CDT, 
giita hud no model on.viliich to base 
their aspirations. ’ ■* , ... • 

Baroness Lockwood outlined five 
measures aimed at overcoming the 
problem. Colleges should tty to. at-; 
tract female students, by lifting posi- 
tive’ discrimination provision 111 tlie- 
Sex Discrimination Act, ond mount- 
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At his recent meeting to Trent Polytechnic's new microprocessor centre, 
Mr Neil Macfnrlanc (left), Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State nt 
the Deportment of Education and Science with responsibility for science, 
engineering and Industry in further and higher education, gets a briefing 
from Mr Peter Thompson (right), Trent's head of incchanlcnl and 
production engineering. Dr Keith Hcntliorn (second from left) and 
Mr John Forth, n school technology student, look pn, 


Union rearing In brief 


into Regan 
sacking demo 

Hearings arc likely next mOntii 
into union disciplinary complaints 
against two supporters of racked 


« ] I T 'i-S L H K l ' I 


Regan, 

The two were distributing leaflets 
backing Ml- Regan outside a meet- 


Teachers in Further mid Higher 
Education's national council meet- 
ing earlier this year. 

Mr Regan has taken his case for 
unfair dismissal bv Ncwhqnt educa- 
tion authority to an industrial 
tribunal. 1 ' ' 

He was suspended by Mr Eric 
Williams, principal of tho college 
and a member of NATFHE's national 
executive, following action in sup- , 
port of a claim for a merger be- 
tweeu the two lowest lecturer pay 
scales. The circumstances oE his 
suspension are tlie subject o£ indus- 
trial tribunal proceedings, 

Tlie two who are subject to the 
complaints were distributing . leaf- 
lets critical of Mr . Williams’s frost- 
rlpu. It is alleged their action was 
detrimental to NATFHE^s interests. 
A confidential inquiry by the’ union's 
national executive Is understood to 
have endorsed Mr Williams's actions. 

. Meanwhilo College Rank and File, 
the left wing ginger group within 
NATFHE, has launched a campaign 
to bar collego principals from union 
membership. 

A .bTATcHE spokesman was not 
prepared to comment; ,,on ^qpacts 
of the casd which -were'oi? Iiad baed 1 
subject to confidential union 
inquiries. 


New European 
space bid 

Scientists at Kourou, French Guiana, 
are preparing for a new launch next 
week of the 210-ton, independent 
European ’ rocket, Arianc; Following 
Its lirt-off failure last week. 

A breakdown in the pressure sen- 
sors of the safety system for tlio 
four first-stage engines is being 
blamed for the launch flop. ' One 
sensor incorrectly showed insuffi- 
cient thrust for one engine just after 
firing, ami the safety system auto- 
matical iy cut out Lite engines. Now 
European Space Agency scientists 
will auempt another launch. 

New teachers 1 group 

A new national teachers' association, 
the Association of Tutors lu Special 

17 ^l.a . — Ij. V _ _ . re? a ■ . _ ■ 


Education, Is to be officially eatob. 
11 shed at a conference in January. 
It fa the result of discussaons be- 


ing compensatory courses for women 
lacking the right subject require- 
ments and by seminars and confer- 
encos. 

Should colleges alstf offer honours 
degrees in craft, design and tech- 
nology to Improve the status of 
thcsiTsubjects within' the profession. 

Moreover female teachers qf Other 
subjects should be recruited as CDT 
teachers,, ond m6re publicity giVen 
to the availability of grants for 
rotrtilniug teachers with loss than 
five years teaching experience on 
such courses. -In service training and 
retraining courses for such teachers 
should stress the importance ' of 
making cruft options open to boys 
trad: girls in schools. 

Finally craft dosign aud techno- 
logy teachers should work closely 
with' career specialist^' tb present 
up-to-date information about -oppor- 
tunities for girls in nqu traditto’hal 
careers at the early stage nf Second- 
ary ' education, before they /make 
final subject choices.. >: 1 



tween the Department of Education 
and teachers in universities, poly- 
technics and colleges on how best to 
respond to the Warnock report 
recommendations. 

Ulster business MSc 

A lack of top management skills, 
one of the major hurdles to Nor- 
thern Ireland's Industrial and com- 
mercial development, . should soon 
be rectified. Ulster Polytechnic: Is 
to launch a three-year part-time 
MSc in business and management 
in October, 1980. Its primary 
objective is .to develop effective 
corporate managers, one of 'the 
major needs identified by the 
Northern Ireland Economic Coun- 
cil. 

More use library 

A great increase in the numbers of 
outside readers using the 2,500,000- 
volume British Library of Political 
and Economic Science naS been pos- 
sible because of the new building, 
which was' opened id July, accord- 
ing tovcha -dnnua] report. Many 
collections are now directly acces- 
sible to usdrs, for the first tune,' and 
new services have been provided 
for specialized materials. 

TUC study centres 

Two new TUC ti'ftde union studies 
centred hftve opened at Newcastle 
College of Arts and Technology 
and at Stockton iBilllngtoh Tech 11 i- 
cal; .College,, . Cleveland.. Nationally, 
about 250 ■ full-time tutors, in -170 
colleges ,am! education:' bodies are 
uow Involved In trade union studies, 

Ruskin scholarships 

liuskin College, Oxford, is offer- 
ing sc 1 10I Hr. ships 10 . full-time, resi- 
dential mature' student v Slatting 
next October. Tvvu-year diploma 
courses are offered iri lubour 
studies, history, English titeratutc 
arid development' studies. .Formal 
edt'ry 'qualifications ' ate not neces- 
sary, but preference is given to 
applicants with exp^' tonco of com- 
munity activity. 
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North American News 

from Clive Cooks on * 

WASHINGTON V 
The U S Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare has issued 
a new "policy interpretation ” of 
the way Title IX of the educariun f 
amendments of 1972, which bars sex > 
di scrim [notion in schools and uni- £ 
versifies, should apply to college 
sports. 

That doesn’t sound very exciting, 1 
but it was the big news of the week 
in Uie higher education press here. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education 
devoted the whole front page and 
three inside pages' to the new policy 
statement, and it took up the first 
three pages of Higher Education 
and National Affairs, 

The new guidelines, which also 
go; good coverage in general nows* 
papers and magazines, say essenti- 
ally that colleges and 1 universities . 
must give as many athletic scholar- . 
ships per > capita to women as to > 
men, and that they should provide 
"equivalent** sports facilities for . 
the two sexes. HEW secretary 
Patricia Harris has just assigned 
120 people In her office of civil 
rights to investigate allegations of 
■ex discrimination Iii college sports. 

To the observer from overseas the 
attention given by American higher 
education to sex discrimination in 
sports seems ludicrous at first. The 
Issue frequently excites more inter- ^ 
cst and passion than the far more . , 
Important failure of maior American 
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Sex bias ruled out as women 
get more sport scholarships 


The controversy over wZj 
athletics is very muchinJ^ 
the 1970s.. It is a result®! 
the explosive growth of fonSS' 1 1 

iKCO 8 **, in , » rl * takine ■£& 


Overseas 

Students confront Govern 





Title Nine in 1972, ■ 


from Mario Modiano The Government took this drastic 

ATHENS action in view of severe criticism 

, _ _ ,, „ „ about the standards of Greek institu- 

The Greek Governments offoits to ji ons 0 f higher education from sucii 
restore the international credit or international bodies as the Council 
Greek university degrees by tighten- of Europei In yi cw 0 f Greece’s 
ing the rules on examinations, trig- impending entry in the European 


_ ” ■■■" *« »*»V ill IJ// . * % - m .m l 1 . ... II1LUL UUUUIlUi UUUJbQ MO S||b 

The NCAA, which uro hnfcr, i" ; Greek university dogreos by tighten. o{ Em - ope . In view of Greece’s 
more independent power ^ t J 10 rules . on *|?5‘ impending entry in the European 

other college association knL*' a , ny a Jor confrontation witli Economic Community tlie reputation 

persuade congress to exemwt 5, ^ 9 c*Wa«Vo iTnlm, nP of Greek university diplomas had to 

tune revenue-producina^Jf r T 1 L N ?R l n n ci7i St rp^ tha be enhanced as a matter of urgency, 
sports from Title Nine* and™]!' rnvrrnminpq decision on Wednes. Student organizations, however, 
yea}' Joseph Califono, who 2 t 1? r 1nL down all universitfes objected to this “intensification ” of 

f. 1 ™ secrotary, raled"hau£- fo^ispel the unrest. o S S tlteir studies on the ground that 
Hons had to spend equal bdw»- immidlnte nccuS of all univer- before the students were asked to 
per capita on men’s and wm* sitv buildings throughout Greece. make those sacrifices rite Gavern- 
s ports. The howls of nrotHMta 1 5 fimnl.1 nf students moved ment had to improve die material 

together wfth 700 cs- into the campuses during the night infrastructure of. universities, class- 
inents from other organization! for the takeover. Tlio pfan is to sit rooms, laboratories and textbooks, 

l"l'n d V“ IS S . * perau 4 d HBwV in at the universities until Decern- « well as to crease the “Sfj; 


iliii II ills 


‘ v,;;: w. ; 




ue frequently excites more inter- Champion lugli-jumpcr Dwight Stones sets the standards teams was not too os'v^f 

t and passiou tliau (he for more ’ n . ’ interior. i 

pc ren m fni lure of major American _ l i, n ®, t,e ca {] c seyear Athletic Association $29m to tele- by the Ford Foundation ronm-w However, the NCAA, wMdsr 

. I vers J ties to promote women lo ' T/iViK rf^ 1 leeied ,ul booed , by rise nbout 60 8 n ™ es a year, esti- last October onrteevrp^^inH S? vei " 8 men s sports, reraiai* 
senior faculty and administrative sl,ec,H,ors across the that Its* Saturday football growing SmSSrSSlvSSf^S Sb . rep fc 

pests. At present less limn 5 per * u nn . . broadcasts attract eight million lege sooi ts 3k* Tr Kfl M th | association’s < dta 

cent of the tenured nasi don* nr ,° °! ! ? knows ho v/ much money viewers a week ™««i, , j JF saId were Walter Byers said it inghidi 

in“ltu“o* Ilka H„v.^ sfenford °" d ““"V* °r±“/!?” ,nE ». e ?"e?? 0 'l^L.“P e lenge them in court. H.S* 


itci juuuea tiuw - in Rt the universities until uecem* — ■ Ur . 

soften its interpretation. . -V . ber 19 vriten EFEE will meet again student ratio, pey protcsted thst 

The more flexible revised to determine its policy. Greek expenditure for education 

just announced by Mrs Hvn After a mass meeting. of students wns emong die lowest 
would still require per Sfe organized by EFEE before th e Uni- .The truth, of course, is also that 
equality for athletic acholaX- versity of Athens on Friday, the tha intensification of studies would 
but sports facilities and am* / student protesters marched to the allow students less time to indulge 
would only have to be "equink 1 - Ministry of Education and delivered in political activism ana would. 
r i for the two sexes. They woajfri the text of a resolution calling for above all. eliminate the perpetual 
bo allowed to spend more MtlS the abolition of the now measures, students ’ some of whom are pro- 
ry-.-i on the major men’s teanu av The controversial law, known as fesslona! political agitators. 

as the equipment for the I.nw 815, was passed by Parliament Quite significantly, some unlver- 

teams was uot too cr.^f Inst year to abolish the third slty authorities while ^condemning 

inferior. 1 • : 


decisions. "" P 1 ' 1 llle total tigure w i t h n --iju tp i„ v: 'j " n L V C c “ t u , 11 a opportunities tor men and me 

disced pS-itETi; I S tin “u f ifi 3&J , «iS : 4f5rS5!* 

u«s »’^“yjsr 5 Ssis 


examination period, introduced by tlio seizure of university buildings, tatK 
tho dictatorial regime in order to have also urged Hie Government to lnvi 
Ingratiate itself with tho students, reconsider tho matter. the 

■s well as to eliminate tho system The senate of Athens University tioit 
of transferring subjects for examine- which has sonio 59,000 students, wise 
tlon from one year to the next. agreed with the Government that the 

Law BIS also sets a limit to the the defects in die existing system whi. 
time students take to graduate, in must be remedied, but recommen- Tl 
Bn attempt to weod out the peren- ded that this should be dono _by Law 
Dial students and make room for drafting a new, more comprehensive opp, 
..diitno m etuHv law m cuiisultation with the bclr 


tliose who are willing to study. 

The law was to be applied only 
to those students who entered 


law in consultation with the 
students end the teachers. 

Earlier this week left-wing extrem- 
ists had occupied several faculty 


university after Its promulgation, ists had occupied severer faculty 
Older students were given one year’s buildings in At! fens and ElFEE liad 
grace The graco period is now up. announced plans for a nation-wide 


As William Davis, president of the hundreds of c^Il^e fSL , “he lm of^ecr^itbig 0 brillK^spomS ^on^AmeTS'Vo^ 1 

the V |ates^ °issue W of ^ hjfib 1 ly distinguished universities and ° basketball i^coblp^V hilnw ai> jhties fall well tile suggestion that lhe spam l» , _ « -u 

ssss kIs;°SJr ^- 'a»n, ,d, is Irish awards scheme passed 

<««**££ 1 ?^* site lskiV? : & t“S 'sST^ralrhtSSffit , rom John W . ls he 1 wide ™„ 8e of inc. U di„ g 

position teE y v,slbIe ° 1 ' Bovcruin^ board any quicker, or Jme k . ,n “ few yea, ' fi d ™ i n»ding courses or even by out- ation that you can document,^ - J DUBLIN science, engineering, construction 

Kv sSh campus more mtonsivelv than atbletics.” Evei - s : nce p.. e - Meill . T .. a rl Bht, fraud altei iiig . Uieir grudes mukes it a very visible issue". 4. studies, teaclier education, art and 

amoun t of ^ trfem " L °‘ ■ for thq most imppr tan t varsity Roosevehffireateifeft^ L g nL E cl ' edi F for COLJrSes says. “The discrimi nation vta^. A bill, giving statutory powers to design, business studies, lepal 

Wft nd manw . l£A *toSt£r AeNathma. Council for Educational 


wide range of disciplines including 
DUBLIN science, engineering, construction 
studies, teacner education, art and 


students, faculty members 
irators, . regents, alumi, li 
governors, the media 
public. 


® p ur ,n terms of expenditure and college football because of its win- Bur In th? « it left with in faculty hiring and £’• the National Council for Educational studios, hotel i anti catei mg stuoics. 

Rdmfnic 8 ?“ b, I C fe. 1s _^jr^' ,ca . I1 > f ?P tbali . a at-a l boosts brutality, the enterprise athletes W rn d i!«™ y *ul c & V "P 0 - 1 !® 11 , ls very, suhtle ahdraudit Awards lias passed through parlia- ® y i-ftc will hum hfiPn r nnf flrred— 


beTs/aS = C S at iS m S 3 ^^ C M l L aU S S , lS br u 1 a .^ ^ > * r h e cuter prise" ati3Se. m haTe T SS SBt' ^^1?^ '• 

ia ^mV^h 5 * ^ ess . lowing and more stylized Over the ^decades ^evera^ 07 Blu^e «re particularly Dorothy Nelson, ile«m of the ^ 

ia ami the version of rugby. Backetball comes Ribbon nouiries have tank Id into n™ fae ex j Ioited ,n ^is way. school at the University of Sourto 
W ... . the abu ses^^h tnfc hnnn h n « d *- Jji lS ?" e 2!“^. "f* *« 70 .California, one of the biggest to, 


S Tl P ^ u , lul awards will, have been conferred- 

ment and has been signed by the ranging from one-year certificates 
President, Dr P. J. Hillsry. to degrees — on students who have 


The NCEA has been In existence successfully completed recognized 
n nn nd imr hn*l* since 1972. cqui’ses in the country’s non-univer- 


Collegiate Council on Education "aud' funded 'SSTBSSS 


of women. - 


on an ad hoc basis since 1972. entmm «e counts non^mver- 
Because of political wrangling over VjSSTlr* for t^o- 

its future during the lifetime of year certificate courses and very 
the previous Government and also few degrees are awarded by the 
because of the crowded schedule of council. The whole question of 
biUs during the present admlnistra- whether or not degrees should be 

'“"■J* ta -H -- ■*«** r«” y d co"&o^r S ia ,V o r n“ de 0 S aS 


By. Our North Ampcicari . JEditor 
Tit® C.arter crackdown on Eraulan ■ 
studqnta In ..the .United States , bits 
• ■come to e humiliating halt- A 
Eoderal judge in . Washington 
■ ordered . the Immigration ’ and 
Naturalisation Service to stop, its 
- * check op the- ■ more than 

. 30,000 Iranians studying at Aineri-. 

can collewrf ■ and universities, be- 7 
... : Jjg» tp. violates, their, Constitutional 

.ili-TudiM Joyie Green's- ruling, was 
- & Cd , d Sy< Before the Deceni- 
by which ,oll . 
. . jrantan ^stu dents -were to have been'. ~ 

i ' by 



nacegapm 
entrance 
exam results 

The collego entrance examihations 
board has for the first time released 
the average scores of black and 
white candidates on its Scholastic 
.Aptitude Test (SAT), which is taken 


T _ . j "B j • stntutory power8, the lifetime of the previous govem- 

«lflklK! hAAdf . ' TB® NCEA was founded on the m ent .The present Fianna Fail 

U VR/iJ. iifi aJ\P ■ recommendation of a steering com- administration favours the council 

n -w : ■ ■ -m ' C" mlttee on technical education, which givine degrees as well as other 

for June graduates - ;5SS“ 

1 ■* Qf|(j qualifications foe tbclialci&ns in aiutlous that its cls^rcss shoulu 

Employment prospects for next The surveys indicate that thejg-2 • irdand. It was the opinion of this Bave the same higi snmding as 

JiiOi s college graduates look bright, bdtweihi starting salories for committee that these difficulties those from the Republic’s two 

■ forecast*. Of a refcession in uates with sciOfnCe and englnif^v- ‘stemmed from the fact that many universities. _ — ...... 


me of the previous govem- 


; The NCEA was founded on the ment. .The present Fianna Fail 
recommendation of a steering com- administration favours the council 


ll5 ocnomsnc ‘ We anticipate a slight increase «■« »»««« shhiw f rWmVwwk "nf the whole awards course leading to tne equivalent or 

Apdtude Test (SAT), which is taken (one to two per cent) in the number H'Uie to widen. •. by institutions outside of Ireland ^ “Sr C K ■ ThlTwlll a university degree. They will also 

by millions of high school . seniors i?” a f *? . agate's that will be The latter can expect to, wore ^entated accrediting of slngle' be requireS to ^be more specialized 

each year. . As expected, rhev show ^ i L ed .. dl J B . year ov ?r. lasc year on, y. 4 P« = cent ‘more th* J.i __ lHA rds re ^ u ^ refllQUts olber than ... . Qtte . vear courses to die than in the past. 
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degrees and tliose with Hb*rt| of the courses being pursued by Counell 

and social science degrees \vlll 1)6 ?■ technical students were accredited envisages an expansion ’^ “1^ 

by institutions outside of Ireland framework of the whole awards 


sit-in at all uni varsities tn last [ou 
three days from December 17. 

In view of this agitation which the 
Minister of Education, Mr loannis 
Varvitsiotis, described as politically 
motivated, the Government an- 
nounced, on Wednesday its decision 
to close tlie universities until Christ- 
mas Eve, and prolong the academic 
year accordingly. This means that 
tlie universities will not re-open 
until January 8 because of tlie 
Christmas holidays. 

EFEE, which is controlled By 
student unions affiliated to PASOK, 
the Pain Hellenic Socialist Movement 
which is the main opposition party, 
and to the Moscow-orientated Com- 
munist Party of Greece, was clearly 
forced to adopt a stiffer line and 
order tlie occupation of all univer- 
sities, for fear that die Initiative was 
being lost to the militant left ex- 
tremists. 

All the opposition parties strongly 
criticized the Government for adopt- 
ing an inflexible attitude on this 
Issue. 

Andreas Papandreou, leader of 
PASOK, rebuked the Government 
for "choosing the path nf confron- 
tation ” with the students. " We 
Invite the Government to abolish 
the inadmissible and antl-educa- 
tional Law 815,” ho said. “ Other- 
wise it will be fully responsible for 
the polarization and the impasse 
which is becoming Inevitable. 

The demand for the abolition of 
Law 815 was also echoed by other 
opposition parties but, for the time 
being, the Government shows no 
intention of budging. Mr Varvitsiotis, 
the minister, said lie expected thut 
saner thoughts would prevail by the 
time the universities resumed next 
month. 


Plan to move 
school from Paris 
causes uproar 

from Guy Nenve 

PARIS 

After many hesitations the deci- 
sion has been taken finally to move 
the Ecole.Normala Superlew e of St 
Cloud out of Paris. Staff and 
students are to be rehoused In a 
quarter of Lyons, France's second 
city. The move is scheduled to take 
place by the start of the academic 
year 1982-83. 

St Cloud, one of the major tea- 
cher training centres iu France, Is 
well known for its emphasis on 
International education. The Inter- 
national School Is located nearby. 

The move comes at a particularly 
delicate time. As in Britain the 
number of teachor trainees is 
undergoing stringent cutbacks. 
Furthermore the Government has 
recently introduced wide ranging 
reforms In teacher education. In 
future students in the ecoles 
normal e will face a three year 
course leading to the equivalent of 


No wind of change in 
the black universities 



Professor Devi Bugliwan : the Idea of a separate university Is abhorrent: 
to tlie Indian community, she says. 


Peter David continues his 
series on higher education 
in South Africa 

South Africa's black universities 
have not yet benefited from the 
wind ol change which Afrikaners 
claim lias been sweeping South 
Africa since tho traumatic Soweto 
riots of 1976. The country's higher 
education system remains a perfect 


hilarious". She adds: “In 19GL the 
Indian community wns dead against 
a segregated university, but within 
a year it was o fait accompli. Wo 
lied to go along with It. I do not 
tii Ink the Indian community 


til Ink the Indian community 

applauds tlio idea to this day; the 
idea of a separate university is 
abhorrent to tnem. But we did not 
want tp cut off our noses to spite 
our face. 

"As Indians we are not really 
eligible for posts elsewhere. It is 
almost impossible to get a full-time 
academic Job outside this univer- 
sity 

Unlike tho white universities, 
which come under the relatively 
liberal aegis of the Department of 
National Education, tlie Indian Uni- 
versity is not formally autonomous 
and is tightly administered by the 
Department of Indian Affairs. The 
budget and. the appointment of the 
rector are subject to ministerial 
approval, and its council has a 
majority of white members: ten 
whites to seven Indians. 

Sixty per cent of the teaching 
staff, too, is white, hut many of 
them have serious qualms about a 
segregated university system. 

Professor Trevor Steinke, says 
that in his botany department the 
lack of employment opportunities 
for Indians, and the difficulties In 
cooperating with white universities, 
are likely to threaten the future of 
teaching end research. 

He adds: "The lack of adequate 
job opportunities Is having a . very 
unfortunate effect on our depart- 
ment. There are very few chances 
for our graduates to work profes- 
sionally as botanists, although we 
are trying to get jobs for them in 
the Botanical Research Institute 
and may even develop our own 
marine biological institute. 

" But uncertain employment 
deters, students from joining the 
department 1 and hits research. We 
also face dangers of inbreeding, 
because we appoint many of our 
own graduates to the university 
staff.” 

A ' general climate of suspicion 
pervades the campus, although .most 

, staff leel-timt they nave sufficient 
academic freedom to pursue- tholr 
disciplines.; . Where censorship.. In- 
trudes, it tends to be petty rather 
than political: Professor BaUlimt 
Lakh l, for example, complain s thot 
the university library banned a 
book on erotic sculpture which was 
needed for an art history course. 

, There is much less freedom, .how- 
evor, to engage In political activi- 
ties or discussion outside their 
subject disciplines, Ode leading 
academic, .wuo . is afraid to be 
named, told The 1 Tillies that Incerudl 
• university regulations prevented 
staff from commenting publicly on 
controversial issues, oven Wlioh 
they -were experts on the subject. 

"It is very difficult to divorce 
. dnv 1 to day activities from the 
. politics of tho country because they 
are so interwoven. One can make 
statements within one’s discipline, 
but there is always tho Tour that 

? ou may he overstepping the murk, 
'ou are entitled . tq jrqpr opinions 
so long ns you. do not express ti\ cm. 
But there is no systematic. monitor- 
ing of whut is said in tha class- 
room.”: - . i 


expected, -they show 
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subject ' one-year courses to the 
development of suitable post- 


: marked' out of a possible 800 points.) 
The racial gap has remained much 
the same since 1972, the college 


testis recruiting trends; At the same time navsncaneK or science' via inception, tne wtisA fieximiity ana ease or 

uointsl College Placement Council nub- thia week that the average “jEr has rec ognized , 156 courses hi a ability for all the students involved. 

d much “Shed a tintiMar suWey of fern-' “Wy far-«-««drata-dp«ffl^ , L_ ' i : 

colleee Payers predicting that 13 per cent engineering— -the beat. . M 4 - 7 - .' •/ , . ■ i ~m 


-«?■* sruoentyisas. Another 3,212 boartl ® aid - V'*'7 "‘•T*”- ; nw^e , position? .wtmlA be' available uf all — was $21,500 in UiliveMltiMarP nf HO interest ill AllStfia 

Sj Vi - . ..y 11 * 1 rinsurric.iept. documentailoii' 1 'Thedota whirl, Tor. next summer’s graduates,; \Vlfh /Even someone .with diC Ui UU IU1CIWI ill n,i 

yl wj ‘ ? d «P8.af Of oxpulrion. ? tfie ho% ^cent— (associated) degrfee in Pgjgjj from Sue^ Masterman ' they had absolutely no Interest at 

‘ ' order : pars , tiie SO^lce subcomm tt^ for those with engineering degrees, technology should get; • . .. 9 VIENNA a» in being given more information 

: HPvernmopt front '■ departing •' nn» n t JHBIB crititS ' : ^hB^TeJring^H^ESSW, ■ ?he CPC. projected a 16 per cent i“ n iSSS vi*^ I yl^NNA a b out what went oa in universities. 
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they had absolutely no Interest at 


Companies' 


■ iniwi ■■■ ’ ~~ 

triads adult uoou- A further third said that if ttie 
information were • available /they 
merited nbr in- Woull , prpbab ] y ignore it. 

t goes on in Aus* Seventeen per cent of those ques- 
and institutes of tioned did not know where Austria’s 


nllliff ' -tlon wUx'nnt- imViiaak t- A* 


have hired back then ” said- 
Scueetx assistant director of 
snt at Michigan State’ Uhiver- 


'CUve Cookson, - 
North American Editor, . 

The Times Hlgher-gducetfoa 

Supplement, 

National Press Building, 

541 » ; 
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R • ' ■ T- v ■ the majority sfmuly = said 

^ seneral public -education” one third referred to 
£ PW- Interested in : . jvfiat "research”, 15 per .cent .said -pro- 

Aappeqihg, (to -the. taxpayers' test’’ and 1 per cqnt said -isola- 
fi- money,- ; ,- tlon.”;. Two-tnjrds were not aware 

ft '’''faffjfrMiir ' \ that university -lecturers existed 
>■ vnl/a vT ^» Br v nt of^ thttsd in- alongside the professors and rhe 
.. '-oived ip thQ {pqyiry rpcorded th^l student i. 


than in the past. 

The reduction in the number of I 
trainee teachers has been the sub- 
ject of considerable protests. Last 
week the Communist-led Spidicuf 
National des Instiiuteurs held a 
week of action throughout France 
to debate ,the implications of the 
Government's new training ..pro- 
gramme.' Particularly active in 
this has-been a group of secondary 
school teachers, jne PrOfessaur 
d’Enseignement Suptrieur Court. 
Changes In teacher training pro- 
grammes pose a. particular tlireat to 
this body of teachers. The lengthen- 
ing of teaclier education tp throe 
yeari plus the Introduction of the 
comprehensive middle school bids 
fair to do away with them, as a 
separate category of teachers. 

One bf the main reasons for- tho 
continued delay over moving tlio 
E cole Nor male Super ieure has been 
tha- bitter infighthig between the 
members of parliament for. tho. 
Lyons region anxious to' attract. the 
school aqd its prestige to their con- 
stituencies to bolster their political 
fortunes. In the battlp be I ween 
the local socialists and the indepen- 
dent senator and Mayor oE Lyons, 
Francisqua Collom^), it Is the. letter 
who won. ■ j {• 

Also to be part oE the Lyons .site, 

' sharing' it- with, the Ecolo Normals 
Supencure, will he a numhpr oE 
high level research institutes. 


cial separation of tho races. 

The policy underlying tho 
Nationalist Government's provision 
for black education was spelled out 
with his usual bluntness by Dr Ver- 
woerd, when ho was still Minister 
for Native Affaire In 1954. South 
Afica's blacks, he said, should learn 
that there was no place for them 
in wbito society “above a Certain 
form of labour*. Education should 
not show the black man “ the greeu 
pastures of European society In 
which he Is not allowed to graze”. 

Only fqur years later Verwoerd’s 
doctrine found legislative expres- 
sion In an oddly-named Extension 
of University Education Act, which 
effectively sealed off the white uni- 
versities from black students nod 
provided for the creation of two 
exclusively black universities. An 
existing black university. Fort Httre, 
was deprived of its independence 
and brought under strict Govern- 
ment control. 

The three black universities— 
known disparagingly In South 
Africa as "bush college” — have 
fewer than 10,000 students between 
them, an eighth bf the number of 
full-time white students. But there 
are also two other non-white univer- 
sities in South Africa: the univer- 
sity for coloureds in Cepe Town 
and the Indian - University of 
Durban-Westville. 

Like many Institutions for non- 
whites in South Africa, Durban 
Westville Is presided over by a 


ip 1961 was. a more effective way 
of providing Indiana with' higher 
education opportunities than, into-, 
grating them In existing white 
universities. . .. 

Tho view of most - of his staff 
ahd students chat being compelled 
to attend and work at a specifically 
Indian university is u denial of 
freedom is dismissed as “nonsense” 
by Professor Olivier, Opposition to 
the , policy was politically 
inspired ■” by the English-speaking 
universities, he says. 

“When academics get . too 
involved in politics, they pro op 
.dangerous ground. If you- try . to 
folate die politician's saaso of 
power to the academic’s sense --.of 
..truth you enn do on injusticoi tb' 
them both; Anyway, this U nhbady 

£ radically u» open university”, 
e says. ■' 

His Viqws dn truth find power 5U’Q 
not shared by alL ltis colleagues, 
however. PiOfessdf Devi Biighwan, 
head speech and drama, sayatho 
pet Ion that a segregated university 
increases opportunity is, "just 
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it took le-ss than half. ~«in hunt'- to 
sever the links dating buck to the 
beginning of the century between 
London University mul Ils usso- 


iijversitv Semite 


ciuted colioges. Last week's decision 
by the University Semite hud 
become inevitable since the rciiort 
of ' tlu' Varey Committee, wlio.se 
verdici on the relntionshi |i wiLli 


become inevitable since tlu? rciiort 
Of ' tlu 1 Vurey CommiLtee, whose 


Varey dismantles 100-year-old 
London connection in minutes 


dew lop naturally wlthout^T!} 
eaucrutic constraint inhereSt.T 
present system, But this 
prevailing attitude in the wl* 
Tito students accuse tha 


lion for an orduiiy withdritwul. ’ John O’Leary describes the civilized breaking of 

me«hlS s aiu? thei^e > was* im dissent tics between the capitals university and its satellites “‘j **, ihe fow^SiiiSSjt^sj.. 

to. A endemic Council's proposal that ~ * Digliy Stuart, ProebeJ. SouthS 

nssoctuted with 0,l tlm S Institute* 8 ?? existing courses begun oitiv in 1975. in time. The reason is simple: the university had no specific expertise. S'lnuc^pSrablJ Snce thu* 

Education should cease. The final!- ll, « recommeiufations of cost ot administration and exainlna- One option suggested hy Varey don of Uie new insriturioD h? 

fled support of the Institute for u -the Whue Paper, Education: A lion is considered prohibitive at a was to devise o simpler degree tl *| 0llt tllat at n Hme of difef, 

new system of validation was never Fnmewark (or Expansion in 19/2, time of financial stringency, especi- structure with a new system of rail- L ,|sewliere in higher education- 

expected to carry favour in the university's association with ally when only relatively small num- datiou based on subject bourds , hirt | s of Roehunipton ^ 

wider forum nud the result was a other colleges dales back much hers of students are involved. rather titan the Institute. However, Kia dimled with first or secooft 

for Clio ne couclusiun further. Ironically. it was the Insti- Although Lord Annau’a committee u univesity statement released after honours degrees in 1379 

Although the council of the liite'i. forbear, the London Day on Loudon University's relationship the senate meeting said that such success down portly to the 2 

Institute nod decided not to so no Training College winch forged the with public sector institutions is yet u course would be too restrictive on t j 011 aw 


rile Rochnniptoh Institute. tJ 
ample, was quick to stale in 
ings after Uuting the long to J.V 
nssocindon between the S* 
»»d the four const itugu-aC 

, Froe H Southfe; 


* , — HU| 

nsntunon, ii» 
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of the lute’s forbear, the London Day on Loudon University's relationship the senate meeting said rlint such success down partly toihs2 l 

_ Trn i niii a Prtllnira tula ij-h fnroa/l llm ,»irh miMir tufliiii LneMmt.Imio is lull II rmircA turn, ill tin Inn full I'lcti VC (Hi tiOll * ^ MS 


Institute nad decided not to go so Training College, which forged the with public sector institutions is yet u course would be too rcstrlctivi 
far ns to back the decision tn with- first Links in 1902. to make its final report, it is no the colleges and would pluce 


druw, it was anxious not to split , . , ,, , 

the senate on the issue. Its motion withdrawal could be rhe beginning will be seen as excessive. This, grammes, taking mto account the j 11R tn resn011( i ^ 

finally expressed profound regret of the end for externa] validation rniher than the administrative and number of students involved. . sl nurtures to accommodate 
Unit a cessation of validation had by universities. The Varey Commir- academic shortcomings of trie The statement also raised the ciuionnl needs of the col 

been proposed while recognizing the tee itself acknowledged reluctantly present system in London chronicled significant point that Lord Aiimm's the ‘80s. We believe that 

arguments for this course. llint the Council for National Aca- by Professor Varey, constituted (lie committee find been aware that the the teaching profession wi 

The finnl decision has caused demic Awards might eventually niiiin reason for the decision to fees paid for the registration of our regret iihar the unin 

regret arid some bitterness in (he establish a monopoly of validation withdraw. college students for university giving up the opportunity 

colleges, which will accept their lust the public sector of higher cducu- The fact that die number ot col- awards fnll short of die actual cost had to influence the «* 

intake of London degree students tion. leges requiring validation has of the operation Ln London, where courses in the colleges 

in 1983. The Hun I examinations for Bradford University has already shrunk from 31 in 1972 to five next it had been heavily subsidised from to professional and advance 
those courses remaining will take given notice of its intention to cease year has been cited as one of the die Institute's recurrent grunt. ficotious for teachers’ 1 , R 
place in the summer of 1988. validation at Its one associated insti- causes of dissatisfaction. The n uni- Optimists will maintain that the ton's council 9aid Id h i 

It was an historic decision tution, llkloy College, and more bee of students involved in the B>Ed, university's decision is a blessing in which will Undoubtedly & 

beciiu.se, although validation of the universities are likely to follow suit BA, BSc and BHurns courses has disguise, allowing the colleges to chord in the six colleges ad’ 

declined drastically since die esti- 
mate of 15,000 made five years ago. 

Of the six colleges remaining 
tinder the university’s wing now, L7 
Shoreditch is to merge with Brunei V 
University next yoar. Goldsmiths' is T* 
expected to become a School of the. ffc 
. university and' both the • Chelmer 
and West London Institutes have 
, approached the CNAA with ■ a 


‘ We note with regret thu : 


that the Council for National Aca- 


E resent s 
v Profit 


leges requiring validation has of the operation In London, where courses in the colleges whirl i 

^ 4 f .. 4 in fl... nn..r> 1. n J Lnn — II— a..L a* .11 . .. J 0... ... » t « « D 1 ^ 1 



request for validation. .Only rhe 
Rbehamptdn Institute and St -Mary's. 
College,- Strawberry Hill, will be 


.. - 


Loudon University : severed (he link. 


loft if these changes go smoothly 
and botli arc making plans for 
alternative validation, 

The criticisms made by the Vnrey 
Committee of the standard and 
organization of some degree pro- 
grammes brought au angry response 
front some in the colleges who re- 
garded them aa an unwarranted 
smokescreen behind which to con- 
ceal the economic justification .for 
a withdrawal. The committee com- 
mooted unfavourably on the three- 
subject degree programmes on 
offer ami noted that courses had 
expended into areas in which the. 



Rochampton Institute : quick to stnte its feelings. . , . 


Committee with a low profile but high sense of purpose 


One collage principal, - sounding 
guihy, admitted last week that he 
hail not heard of the Mocfarjane 
CnmmUte e- for tlie education and 


training of to 19tfear-olds. tiiq case, 12 to 18 months. 
waOi^inpL ^hAe^ vvarile^,,:’ for,; 'it : -ynarq,' were : feats-, that r if* itiwps 

utf pear*,. that fe%Y Ip.'tiiq ^aducailon' turned Into a -royal 1 , comoiissidn-. 


appears. time tew m-.tnq ?aaucaiion’ turiiea i 
sector • kn ow • why, 1 whim -and how it .a boav ; 
wax created. . . : , tliero i 

Much speculation and .suspicion demand 
has beerv.ardysGd by the low- profile bership, 
aikipted by the cooiraittoe which was have tak 
set up. in July. Only last month., the lnqu 
Boron ess David, Opposition 5 pokos- What 
mnn for. eduemtiou .m the Lords, but quickly 
a written question designed ito .find and . that 
auL.tha corntnittae'c membership, sen is (h 
publication date of its renovr and eduedlibi 
whether' this: would ba followed bv is sorfon 


d 5o w i^'“J Patricia Santmelli sheds 
some rare Light on the 
.if. it;, wo. reseatd! beijig tarried out 
by-Neil IMacfarlane' and?,;. 

there iw»uld ba, an immediate hiS team illtO educational 


whether 1 this : would 6e followed by 
cnpsultaaon with professional orga- 
nizations; As yet, . she bus had no 
answer. ' 

I»! feet, the 'tfohimiitee lacks even 
'. the sliehtest air of mystery. In- 
spired by (he Association of Metro- 
:poli(ad Authorities,., it is- a joint 

■ working party between the Depart- 
ment of Education, die Welsh Office 

■ ami.' ■ local muhorliy associations 
-undpi*- the chuhrmauahlp of Nei] 


a - body -like ithe Oakes ' Committee, • 
there wpuld be an immediate 
demand for inclusion on the mem- ' 
bership. which in turn would then 
have taken more time to select tbun 
the inquiry, itself. . .1 . . 

What is certainly striking is how 
quickly, the committee was set up 
and that .Its: work qii IMS. rbpro-i. 
sents jthc only area pf growth in 
edUcfilioti tq which the Government 
is sorlously. cbmmittdd. ■ 

.This was apparent' from the last 


sectoral divisions In education;, 
college and 1 ' school " strucrures, 
articles of governmont. 

8 Manpower. • 

L.e.a.s allocution of rcsourp* to 
secondary and furthel’ education.- 
. # Pfovlsion 6f Systematic vocational 
'guidance, c'weers education 7 and 
information. 


(4) To survey work already done through a sclvemo of train . 
by l.e.a.s and groups of l.e.a.s,in It U here pi^babjytha , . 
rationalizing 16 to 19 eduention jiud 1 direct link with.tha 1 MuciarN.^ . , 
to nsscSs the .evidence of costi mittCR lies, for part oflja , 

effectiveness . of existing provision, be to look ot unlveisai' ■? 


. . , t/ . itj iu survey wui k 1111 enuy uuim 

prOVJSlOH tOr ID to by l.e.a.s and groups of l.e.a.s.in 

iq w. AOP rt |j_ ' ' rationalizing 16 to 19 eduention jiud 

1 y-ycdi^Oiab . lei assess the . .cv id euce of costi 

effectiveness . of existing provision, 
fact that lt<s general . remit. Con- One conclusion thut. could easily 
tallied "«u e^aMhiutioh of the be drawn froni ' this general remit 
relationship : between 1 schools and • is that - the exercise ' is eventually 
further education. going to brine the ontire education 


be to look at universal 
preparation ,(UW) Pi'°< 
see \viint lessons, can vj 


be drawn front trus general remit 2, . 1 1, ,,u which bos-.*. : 

is tlisu • the • exercise ' is eventually £l oin . tlie M •• ' 

going to bring the ontire education 1 umployora and fu ,. L- , 

nnjl t-ml.tilntr t\t tn IQi 'nmlnr tOgOtllCr. . ,, iult ' ’ 


White Paper . on Public-Expenditure 
which assigned £15ta for trie devel- 
opment and • expansion of non 
advanced further education. 1 
However, its lack of public image 
has already been detrimental nod 
aroused anxiety as to the intentions 
of thu committee. A few Weeks ago 
Mr Mick Farley, assistant secretary 
for; Curiheri ' education at the 


what one member shys Is often ov .otner .uouies is tnscouiueu oy oVie'7fiou1d' not ufl«| v . 

described as total chaos. But the committee, despite dl 880»t. mrnorhe educltional Inuonu^l.v: 

whether the four moln. areas the wltiilu the membership, on the ^fficleated .; 

committee has decided to concen- grounds rthat . ft would not appeal ‘ e °m rh^the Drogramme 
trate on ydll be recognized as vital ■' to l.e.a.s which are Confident that *“(" « Jf, that oiily 

by the majority of .educationists they can mauage on their own. J“ c ‘* M^tlrs is' • 

is unlikely to. be koowii . nu til tlie Hie second is^ , that It will be oiBmilVcanvscaieofWP^#?- 
Ruhlication of its report. ■’ : used as a. means by central govern* • A« Pai‘ as un employ^ 

The committee will aim at the ment of Influencing l.e.a.s, more 1 D€t ; ul e a re coiKei-ued tnr^; - 
foHowitig f ' 1 *' ■ , •- dlrectiy aod_ more subtly than, in -L € X brief- w&T be -n« r «W' 

(1) To take account of the qffect- ^ ast ' SfLl? SJ, V because this area is 


.other .bodies Is discounted by 


BE dU and that one should not J| v. 

ilu on the mote the educational 

a n roar anuno has created, h ,, 


* cuon-niausnip of ■ NeiJ for;, further' education at the 

-t; il-iJ”-'- r" "MttcfarUi^ n6. >f Uncjei .Secretary of National Association for Teachers 

|K4}-!-> ■}% ■ : .. - .'.! . Stnte for Edncatlan and ficioncc with Ip Fnrihfer and Hlffhor Eduention, 

vi'ifj.-.' r ■' •' r W 5 ‘l aibil L ty .J or tol8s., .. took the opportunity tvijllo speaking 

- ,T . Sitting, od tile main ‘committee are at -WolljngDorougli College -to. make 

1 e AMA., .the tills rofereiico to the committee: . 

>' ^ ^ uVi Uty . c P. u B clJ Si . , ” Would it be too- suspicious to 

whMo nt subgroup .fear that the review will be used 
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Ngaio Crequer looks at the problems facing the universities’ funding systems 


Playing the financial 
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uessing game 


The universities, traditional rvpnsi- 
turies of knowledge, know all the 
c|iiOstinns blit few of the answers to 
cnublc them to meet the demands 
of financial stringency and a com- 
plete change in the, system of fund- 
lug overseas students. 

They do not know : how many 
overseas students they will get 
next year and what they can .iffnrd 
to chum:- them ; wliut pay settle 
merits tlic-y are likely tn face and 
how to meet them ; what muncy 
they will get next year and how 
thut will determine their future 
funding. . ■- 

They do know : the size of tlteir 
deficits and tlioir likely growth ; the 
threat of stuff redundancy mid the 
opposition that will produce ; the 
immediate stifling c-flecL of Modem 
protest. 

Tin: universities arc multi-million- 
uii e public spenders 11 nd bear their 
rt-ipuii.-M hi lilies licnvily. Bui they 
lire being asked to pluii using 
figures plucked from the sky. know- 
ing thut failure could lend 10 
closure and success tn modincrity.- 

Dr Rhodes Boyson, Under Son-'e- 
inry of State for Higher Eduention, 
has suid he docs not know ivlnii the 
effect: will bo of the new policy, on 
overseas students. 

Nor do the.'univcrsitics. F<5r L'jhO- 
81 admissions and. unless policy 
changes, beyond, tlicy have been 
told they must recoup tho inemne 
taken 'back by govemmont lor over, 
seas students by chqrgirig “ full 
cost ” fees. The number of overseas 
students at .United Kingdom univer- 
sities varlos between institutions 
From between 4 to .32 per cent. 

- Up to- now - they have . had the 
relatively simple job of picking the 
Lest out af -too many pppllcatibns. 
Because, they will hftve to inercoso 
fees 'dramatically; -diey ;wlll be [fist- 
-irig'aii unknown market; •••.' 

The problems faced by London 
have recently been high lighted . Tlie 


t umling from the UGC will prnbubly 
have to charge overseas students 
about £4,000 a yeai. They are 
anxiously scrutinising their Koval 
Charier to silence wurnings that 
they might lie one of tlie institu- 
tions at risk. 

Many universities, surii us Sussex 
and Hu]], could Jose up in holf their 
11 mtiher of overseas si ude, us. (tillers 
such as Glusgow up to three- 
quarters. But ail are “ guessti- 
mates ". Tlie result is tluit uiuuy. 
are deferring a decision is to what 
they will charge. 

. If you can imagine a typical uni- 
versity’ administrator he Is in the 
impossible position of keeping his 
r:ir tn the ground while looking over 
his shoulder in .see whni oiliui uni. 
Vei .si lies lire churgiilg. An uulieuhhy 
rivalry will bv fiu'ccd into the siiuu- 
I ion. 

If u university sets a fee luo low. 
ii might get the students hut ii will 
lie short uf money in 1082-3. If the 
figure is too high' it will be left out 
in tho cold. And the effect of tlie 
fee charged will have more serious 
consequences -in tlie second and 
third years than the first. 

There arc no grounds for think- 
ing that universities with higher 
than average proportions of over- 
seas students would be compensated 
If they failed to attract sufficient., 
numbers. " But ff they were, then 
those with smaller numbers would 
feel they were being penalised. 
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Tltc School of Oriental and African Studies Ik scrutinizing Its Charter. 


And as the policy will have to he 
to accept -student's on their ability 
to pay, rnther titan ncndemic cn* 


ient’s on their nbilit 


London School of Ifygiciie and Tro- 
pical Medicine will nave to increase 
irs fees from about £1,200 to £5,0110 


education have now become required w, , 
strucrures, for members; " ' ' -.Jv ’ 

The third, A Better . . 
Lining, which boi - e the . 

CBOurcos to no leas than five sccrt, ' Bri ?i2/..' 
ucgtlou.: from , envplayinent, .. qduvMF. • . j 1 - 

: vocational indusby,- roCpmiilen'ow •• 

atlon 7 and year plan fbr the vocatioilUFT, • 
lion of young employed- • 


b year. Its students como from 85 
different countries. It 1ms no Idea 
whether demand will continue to 
exist, and to wliat degree. 

The School of Oriental and Afri- 
can Studies, even if it gets level 


terla, what is to stop p prestigious 
institution Increasing Its oversens 
numbers to ease financial problems. 
This would be directly opposed to 
Government intentions to reduce 
numbers.' 

WhQt of home students ? Most 
universities have pointed out to the 
University Grants Committee thut 
they have been asked to reduce 
home numbers at a time when there 
Is increasing demand from the 18- 
21 age group. 

If fihe universities increase their 
numbers of ho^ne students they fear 
the UGC will say it shows tihey can 
cope with less money per student 
and reduce their red Income for 
the whole of the 1980s. If they take 


fewer home atmleius, then presum- 
ably they need le^s mnney. Either 
option lends to a smaller kitty. 

A further confusion is the divi- 
sion of the acudeniic year hy the 
financial year which makes it diffi- 
cult for a university to plan more 
than one year ahead. In July, 1979, 
the universities received an overall 
cash limited grant of £21.9m for the 
period August 1979 to March 1980. 
But about half of this money was 
for actual rather than assumed pay- 
rises relating to the universities' 1 
financial year 1978-79. 

A further supplementary grant of 
about £3Lm announced in No vein* 
bar, which will be tho last payment 
made until the next statemont on re- 
current grants in April, is meant to 
pay for pay rises for academic, teoli- • 
nical and manual staff. 

But the universities do not know 
the assumptions made about poten- 
tial increases behind die announce- 
ment. They have to negotiate not 
knowing whether they can afford 
to pay substantial rises and they 
have no idea what tlie base-line 
figure for next year's recurrent 
grant will be. 

As Glasgow put if, die cadi limits 
are • a covert cut because they 
require the universities to meet 
from tbeir own resources pay and 
price increases exceeding those oil 


which die limits for any 011c ycur 
will be calculated. 

Further, n number of clulins will 
go to tlie Clegg Commission on cnui- 
purabillty. They do not know what 
Ciogft will sny, and how or whetlicr 
ibe Government would react to sub- 
stantial pay recbnimendutions. The 
universities must guess again. 

In their uiinuui survey for the 
academic year 1977-78 the UGC 
recognised tho : problems, thoy were 
• forced yto . impoad • .on'.VMfijyftlPSlty 
administrators 111 trying to work out'' 
provisional allocations. 

As they said : “ . . . those respon- 
sible for planning in universities' 
were 110 doubt bemused at the sue- 
tension of suggestions and inquirios 
bb to their plans which they had to 
endure .... we sure grateful for 
their cooperation".** **• * - ~““- 

The quinquennium system of plan- 
ning gave way to yearly revisions 
and now, to give them their due, the 
UGC Is attempting 10 introduce the 
quadrenmunr. 

But it is a difficult task and the 
figures they have given the univer- 
sities can only be notional given 
the uncertainty of the availability of 
public money and -the effect of the 
policy on overseas students. 

The universities feel that they 
are bring penalized for doing what 
previous governments have told 
them to do, and that Is, expand. The 


U-turn L'imiii in August when the 
universities wore told in prepare 
fin 1 a reduction of tm tn 6 per cent 
In home numbers. Then in Octobor 
tiicy were told about thu move to- 
wards full cost fcos for oversells 
students. Financial projections have 
continuously to be revised. 

As one registrar put it: " Every 
couple of months there are new 
figures and wc do not know what 
rhcyjnearj.” In fact, there has beei 

. (Swept . 4 pcii.e of . cqnferenceV 


arranged Tiy the registrars 10 try tf 
work-out what, Is being intended ann 
wiiat thoy should do. - 'y'.C '■ 

And, generally, there is a feeling 
. that the Government is acting in in- 
decent haste, without full knowledge 
at its disposal, or at least without 
..referring to it. and just waiting to 
see wliat will happen. 

Meanwhile, the universities are 
running up deficits of millions of 
pounds and they are talking of 
closures and redundancies. They 
have gone public about tlteir prob- 
lems in an unprecedented way, per- 
haps the only worthwhile side-off eel 
of the whole business, 

And as they pore over their 
figures, their pocket computers in 
one hand and a crystal ball in the 
other, they try to make it all add 
up before the students find tlteir 
own use for their offices. 


Country that fears a trend towards provincialism 


XUi BIIHI BUUWHV«VII< »V “IMip Villi'*- tAllAtUrtU * ’ t* 

: This aspect is only Just me part and training of 36s to 19* under to ffi c c r ' mmittB0 believcs.« ^ . 
of the committee’s work. Its real pne umbrella. Yet the idea of a wi ,, J tremendous .foPfiv *. 

aim is to bring rationalization into national council su otten mooted 'iq i QV ment i*V the J^./' 

S*S-!K rtjri I, b£, 0 n &**£**£ £?»&-»:.}; 


directly and more subtly titan- in -SK'lrieT vtifl' be - nsriiW. ^ 
the; past. This is openly admitted }“*„ 5«_„ ea i 8 the pW 5 ®?; . •* 
by tfie committee ,W .aye the, S»VJ>. 


a . «iq. |1V|| HO f yutiPi WHiu 1 ui , 

e 1 the : 'snmo ground . ns tUo't.' tdreedy; 




tu ntonucs, .inis covered uudfic tlie previous G6vdrn- 
it fdetors aifocL* meat . ... . . ? 

r • • Me. o«i w say' tiiat’ althonati 

relatotf type Of the bc^of . of the -comtulfteo ; Vtili 
; . ■ : ’ Involve IboMha at developmenta iu; 


of the; demand for 'Various types of JX . Uj* “jq otiter departments th^. JL/, 

education oCt' ' . :■ P 10 Government's wishes on 16 to 19 ^ cortmittee member . 

• The 'expectations of Joung -people 5ecJu8e°oE teMl P auihSv cu« UWd adamant that the atiiic^ v, - 

and titoir frihilies ; ' \ , ' . because of Jbcal authority cutt. . programmes ' such . as jirf 

• The porcelved ■ requirements Qt •' U. is .booed that, the .closer links On por tun i ties 

employers and industrial training forged .with tfiese voil Iwp to must be recognized 

- boards \ ; penetrate and influence, them in the' context of their tiwj;. 

. •‘Expected. ’ technological change raKLag mis.pn. ; , ; The coiuiinittee. atrassw.^ji-, , 

and levels of, economic nedyity j , Gaining sudi • influence . is 1 ilsa will not riigqgS wlV* 

S i Ctfexlsteut; 1 training and appren- seeo M -a means of' persuading 0 f the cuiridculinu. . ^ 1 

ceshlp provision • - tqtlioritdes. to,.fOr exaniple, tunalga*. therange of pro vision 

• Known demographic trends to the : mate institutions by setting up’ sixth ; onwards, the mis of ; MV 
mid-lDSOi; •• • • '• fot-qt coiisortia.j nirtiier tlran keep pre-employment cours ^.ii uHL 

, •‘Geographically and sodnlly , d|s- expensive aihaU-'STxtli forma, both . reports oif-Koohene : 


the range of .prarision jjjm 1 . 

onwards, the mi* 6 \-yjL uji ^ 
pre-employ m^o* 
reoorts ol- Kodiene . 4 w» 


the .--MgnMwer Sar*; 
Joihtj^^Du iv?ra: belfag' repra- 


-Fears that mounting cetrifugai 
; pressures threaten to shatter 
Canadian ltigher education Into, a 
cluster of increasingly Isolated 
provincial subsystems are worrying 
many . educationists.' 

. The phrase ** tlte Balkaoisatlon of 
pOst-secoiidary ' education " has 
gained currency in academic circles 
as the federal government's influ- 
ence on' the development of higher 
education hag . waned. • 

Although constitutionally educa- 

• tloh has always been a provincial 
responsibility, die federal govern- 
ment > has traditionally recognized 
that It must be Interested in higher 

' education. < 

- •• Federal money has been' ploughed 
into separate programmes 1 designed 

■ to promote research activities, 
WJirtgual study and. -low -level, map-, 

• tinlnlng schehtds. 

! ”1 central government's interest 

?. as uso Been expressed in terms of 

• jmancial support for students and 
nistituttoiw designed ■ to ensure 
equality of educational opportunity 
tiiroiighout the ton provinces. ' 

. the decade 1 Waduig; up , to 1977 
it ployed a., ptajpr role in stinuilat- 
" JJ'B'the expansion , of hig her educa- 
tinn .'through , copf-sharing schemes 
of financing. 

■ .k Tills w ?3 aii arrangement. whereby 
tnq provinces could get federal sun- 

1 PP r t ' ot up, to iSO per cent of their 
education . expenditures. 

This gayff tiietn some incentive 
, ' expand pos t^aecondary provision 

{‘lowing that half the ; -costs' would 
r bu tnet out of federal coffers.. . 


Canadian educationalists are worried about the 
"Balkanisation* ot their post-secondary sector 


upon the provincial governments to 
persuade the federal government 
diet certain kinds of expenditures 
were eligible for cost-sharing. 

However in 1977 the introduction 
of the Established Programs Financ- 
ing Act ended cost-sharing pro- 
grammes. 

Although the federal government 
would continue to bear a substantial 
responsibility for higher education 
costs, provincial governments would 
no longer have to account for hpw 
the money was spent, ' 

- The incentive to expand higher. 
..education provision was also re-, 
moved. No longer would federal 
contributions to higher , education:, 


costs be tied to how much money 
the provinces were willing to spend. 
In future the ..amount of funds 



!■: v .W) To. exantltje. fob retatiooSliip- v-lb tWa . conte**; the Macfariaue* ctmcern ; bvee un 
between schools and-further. -euctca-* Cobmilttee is a -contlnMation ef-pon- -giiidauce' 
r ! iioti and -in 1 (lil^.Coiin exi ou : - • situations nbloH began In, January : .npeds tboriluisb- 




r l m • in • U 1 eri o a j .-i Situations nblolr begattln Janhaty: ioeeds^ -Mmm- 

: •'The compatibiq^ 6i the leglsla- under ;the laet admlnlstrarfon and: ftTlJy fc tb# B|dit,.o|»^ 
tive framework-. aesotidted vtyitli/ the -vespked- li»^ ilu’ceidocninont* qhicli, geowUig ;' 




: > 1 'WBViijdil'i. expenditures - earaiArked 
, • IOp J ngbeu education, were actually 
1 spent, om higher education. -, 

. - ‘if • 1 ®. ' arrangement • elso : gave the 
■ 1 {™JWl government some very lim- 
Jted: dontrri.- over!, how the- money 
was Sprite because It' was incumbent 


provided would be determined by 
the growth of. ’ Canada’s economy, 
rather chaii by actual programme 
costs. ■ 

The faderal government lost Its 
. power to audit and thO- provinces 
gained the freedom to spend tlio 
money wherever they dtosoi 
• Now all the federal government 
can do is hope that the money is 
being .spent for tho purposes for 
which it is intended, although there 
are, doubts on this ugoro lh 1 several 
provinces. ■ • • • ' ' - 

.. The net effect- of all this is. that, 
the balance of power has been 
tipped even further towards the prov. 
vinces -and tbfl 'f erderal government’s 
influence ' err Hie development of 
higher education has diminished. ■= 
This loss of 'influence In the.edu- 
: catiqnal arena reflects ■ a .broader 
. shift' of; power towards the pro- 
vinces- whic|t also applies ta health 
care programthea. 1 


The provinces are increasingly 
asserting titedr right to do their own . 
thing, while sail expecting the 
federal government to foot a sub- 
stantial part of the bill. . 

While it lias always been the 
case that the sunt of provincial post 
— secondary education objectives 
does not equal the nun of national 
educational priorities, this latest 
withdrawal . of federal, influence has 
deepened tho trend towards 
provincialism. ■ . 

And although some education- 
ists feel that the pendulum of 
pow'er may still have .some distance, 
to travel in the direction of the 
provinces, many people are convin- 
ced lha't eventually It will have, to 
swing back towards die federal gov- 
ernment and assertion of the 
national interest. . 

Dr Ed Monaghan, exocutive direc- 
tor of the Couucll of Ontario Uni- 
versities, n pressure group which 
represents tho interests of Ontario's 
15 universities, describes the Bal- 
kanization of Canadian :> higher 
education os “very unfortunate V. 

He says', that the fatt. that post- 
secondary education is now Wholly 
Under provincial "control has 1 led 
goino people in provincial govern- 
ments te get a lot more interested 
..In- Vhat universities do Bno.,whnt 
..they should be doing. - '; • 

He regards this afi a disturbing 
. .trend because these: people “tend 
' uot' te ■ be -nearly so knowledgeable 
and lo.-luive-.p.uvpi'e ovea political 
IE' is not the end df-.the 


' uot' te ■ be -nearly so knowledgeable 
and lo.-luive-.p.nvpi'e ovea political 
'iE is not. the end df-.the 
world, but. it cduld get us into some 
considerable troubles”. , .■ 

■ He fears imdcrfundiua" in the 
.hav^not; provinces, bud ■ yicreasing 
direction. • 


Given the political reality of the 
move in the direction of provincial 
hegemony Dr Monaghan would Uke 
to see the Council of Ministers 
develop as a body to coordinate 
higher education growth. 
r He would also like to see the 
Association of Universities and . 
Colleges of Canada develop as the 
body to speak to the Council of 
Ministers on behalf of the univer- 
sities- 

The association, a pressure group 
representing all Canadian univer- 
sities, also believes in the crucial, 
role that (he Council of Ministers 
could play in developing inter-pro- 
vincial cooperation. 

It is equally aware of the import- 
ance, of its own role jn encouraging 
tiUa development, 

Dr Claude Thibault,< executive dir- 
ector of AtJCC, says : “ WiUiout the 
Council of Ministers nf Education 
the system of higher -education will 
become totally isolated into 10 dif- 
ferent provinces of 1 greater in- 
equalities; i 

" I think that national . iilannlng: 

: takiug into account tile ' regional 

f irioritios is something tluit' is abso- 
utely essential iu 'every field of ‘tie- 1 
; velopmont if wo «rc~ going to irifthi- 
tain the country. N - .>■ 

- He ii .convinced! of the . need ’for 
a. national education pal icy,’ although 
he recognizes that tho constitutional . 
•' situation makes this very ', difficult 
to achieve.' . 

Politically a national tiff ice of 
'.education is . impossible to” aridevb. 
Wo Ikivq 10 provinces. Each, one has 
a ministry of education;. They are 


Council of Ministers bogin to co- 
ordinate regional higher education 
priorities in consultation with rite 
federal government which .» shquld, 
he says, nave some idea of what is 
required to satisfy national- priori* 
ties. 

In 1976 a group of Orgahisation 
for Economic Co-operation and 
Development examiners observed in 
a review of national education poli- 
cies for Canada that the political 
situation absolutely excluded the 
possibility of solution via constitu- 
tional change. 

In particular they suggested that 
tlie Council of Ministers, should be 
developed into a, national forutn for 


. not. got. tqe.su m ; of proyinciu pou- 
l.qies, TilHt kind of coortluiarion has 
1 to be.acUleVQd.’’ ; - 

;• Dr Tliibault would like- to see t|ie 


atic and open manner in. disoussioni 
of educational policy that transcend 
provincial boundaries." 

Three years hove passed since tlie 
examiners' visit. In that time tlie 
federal government’s influence on 
higher education has diminished 
even further with the end; of cost- 
sliaring programmes. 

On the oilier hand although many 
' Canadian educationalists continue 10 
regard the Council of Ministers as 
little more limn 1 n rdtlior ineffectual, 
highly Secrotivd talking 1 Shrth, there 
have keen signi of increaniiig har- 
monization -nt provincial cducatiouul 
policies , and activities taking pluce 
via rite cotnicH, 

Dr Lucion Perms, executive 
director of. tho. council, is optimistic 
that .voluntary liarmontzatlon mid 
cooperation is -on the increase. . . 
• Whether at the and- of the day a 
national policy, for ;tho 'dervelopniuitt 
■ -of Canadiundiiglte# education can ba 
achieved by stealth remains to be 
- seun. 

Simon MJdgley 
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right to negotiate 


The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers lias been fighting a long 
slow battle to gain recognition. 

The ultimate prize of a scat on 
the Burnham further education com- 
mittee, with a direct vote in salary 
negotiations, is denied to it. It has 
therefure chosen the alternative 
route of seeking Individual agree- 
ments at the United. Kingdom’s 31 
polytechnics. Its success has been 
limited and also obscured by the 
varying degrees of recognition it 
has achieved. 

This can range from full recogni- 
tion for everything except pay from 
Brighton down to Inclusion -yi the 
consultative process and a seat on 
the health and safety committee. 

A major problem — and a source 
dL almost unending acrimony — is 
die use that APT makes of die 
word recognition. 

Many of APT'S claims nro dial- 
ed by tho Nurional Association 
eachcrs in Further and Higher 
o iiuds. Miss 


David Jobbins reports on the 
APT's tortuous battle for 
recognition at the UK's 
31 polytechnics 


making such a decision. As a result, 
early in December die governing 
body voted to give APT local recog- 
nition. The effects of this decision 
has yot to be seen. 

In ncithor of the other two cases 
where Section Eleven -was invoked 
—at North Loudon und Lanchcster — 
did AC-A S make a recommendation 
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pool, and soys it is not aware of ror recognition, 
any activity at Teesside or Wales, This was despite the evidence tlifot 
where APT soys ACAS lias become Manchester more than half the 
i full-time staff voted for APT recog- 

nition. against 41 per cent for 
NATFHE. ““ 


J er 

e APT claim 


lengod by tho Nurional Association 
of Teachers in Further 

EducHtion on these etc 

Joan Bo cock, NATFIIE's assistant 


socrerury for higher education, 
says: "In employment legislation 
terms recognition must mean recog- 
nition for collective bargaining 
purposes.” 

The position of the employers 1 
Side is still that recognition for 
APT cuuld be disruptive. Mr Mark 
Carlisle, Secretary of State for Edu- 
cation has said he doubted whether 
the Government should intervene In 
the question of recognition. 

" Recognition is really a matter 
to bo discussed nud settled between 
employees and management — in this 
case the local education authorities 
—not decided by central govern- 
ment ”, he said. 

“As the party dedicated to local 
an ton only It would not be. appropri- 
ate for die Conservatives to dictate 
to local authorities which uni pus 
they should recognize." 

APT'S advance lias been fought 
roil! nud anil by NATFHE, die 


Involved. 

APT's members complain that 

their polytedmic salaries and con- n«*«w. -r-u «.nu wc nt * uuuu 
ditiona are negotiated for them by was decisively rejected in tihe ballot, 
a union with 95 per cent of its with only 32 per cent favouring tile 
members in tha col legos. They union os against 56 per cent of full- 
argue that NATFHE *s negotiating time staff wlio preferred to stay 
thrust has been directed at improv- with NATFHE. 
ing pay and conditions for the lower , APT's earlier attempts at sec ur- 
ic vels of the public sector, and that in S recognition through Section 
tiie minority of lecturers doing Eleven hove been replaced by an 
advanced work in the polytechnics increased reliance on applications 
have seriously lost out. under Section Two of the same Act, 

Instead they look towards the which emphasizes ACAiS's contilia- 
unlversieies as their natural pay to fy vole, and involves local negoti- 
and conditions comparators.- and ations rather than involvement of 
have pay parity within a limited national Institutions, 
time span as a main aim. It is ironic that Section Eleven 

A farther: aim is to be non-idea- should be repealed by a Conserve- 
logical and non-political and leaders “ ve Government for It might have 
claim an upsurge of interest after been considered the union’s greatest 
decisions at NATFHE conferences Potential ally in securing recogni 
which are seen to be (r non-indus- won of all its stuff, 
trial”. APT ’| claim of 3.500 members 

It has written Into its constitu- {^avs further examination. Tills 
tjon total opposition to Hie closed has been the figure quoted In its 
shop, and its leaders constantly publicity material almost since its 
‘rise this spectre when discussing inception, when it said it was well 
NATFHE's aims. on the way to 5,000 members. 

. Other benefits put forward by But according to the return made 
. APT as a , recruiting gambit .are its of lbs membership and subscrip- 
tax- deductible £32 a year subscrip- Hon income as of December 


toot! _ 

fully recognized. TUC- 
aEulintcd union representing lec- 
turers throughout the public sector. 

■Its national policy is to refuse 
to sit on the same committee ns 
APT re present ii rives, where they 
mny be appointed. For example 
at ulster Polytechnic, the Northern 
Ireland equivalent of tho Arbitra- 
tion, Conciliation und Advisory 
Sendee,- the Labour -Relations 
Agency,, is balloting staff following 
. a- NATFHE attempt tn regain sole 
negotiating rights. APT has been 
recognized at Ulster since 1976 
end claipis about 240 members 
(a number are administrative staff) 
out. "f a total of 550- academic -staff, 


xtoru, uister. Norm London, Ports- 
mouth, Central London and— it con- 
fidently expects — at South Bank. - It 
■ has achieved partial recognition at 
- .North East London, Liverpool. Trent 
and Leeds; • 

O' It has called in ACAS -at Liver- 
pool and Trent to : increase the 
. degree . of recognition, and in an 

E ipt to secure ; recognition at 
lde, : ' Kingston- • and Wales. 

b NATFHE 6 W c bnllonged 

: The union is in fact, a federation 
of local associations .based' bn the 


"•“■“Mi uetuuse its “‘“i'll . . . 

concentration In die polytechnics, come totalled £21,112 when the 
Some are Labour Party members annual subscription was £10, 
who might find NATFHE ideologic- APT is distinguished from 
A«U ITO r e » nM ™ c tf V8 but re a ar <t the NATFHE in admitting administra- 
tive and support staff to its rank 
In contrast w-ii-h the aggressively 

by ad NATFHE ff ° n * y P °^ Cy S° l,owed 
■It Is undeniable tiiat APT has 
made its views on many higher 
education tonics clear la discussions 
with, DBS officials and latterly with 
Ministers. But ns is obvious from 


\,*a 




repeuea a stoaay plateau „ 
-.;.‘ou»ttim6^.-- lu.beiuu , atioii at indL- 
yldual polyteclmiCa probably relates 
; / to its ddgreo of success la achieving- 
- recognition, and to the relative milt* 

• r - ; tartcy of the lo«i T NATFHll branch. 

urtdm^taW:;. claim made by 
that il ls the only organiza- 
■ * SSm * 11 a E* a k solely foi; polytechnic 
leaders Argue that 
■ / NATFHE must iqplc Over, ltsshpul* 
. -dor all tlw lime (it its. mass member- 
1 . s in th? colleges. 
r -• ^ tecognltiqtf at Brighton and 

• -'■•••■ " H^ddersfioEdls qxtohdlvb and clear. 
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...;ilut «$ Claims atottyr 'polytechnics 
r t •: . Sr e k :?!*S,%6 with; some scepticism 
' 1 • 13 v Str . At ’ Wfl 1 **** Hie bdu- 
. IHuJ -a change 

«!/* Whig In the dlrec* 
..... of>lt|idmvl^, recognition. At 
, s -Oxford . recognition extend* ns far 


Vri’iri"™’ ” uui regard .... 

APT s polytedmic base as prefer- 
able. 

There is also a small but never- 
theless significant proportion of 
polytechnic staff who hedge their 
professional and economic bets by 
■ clongmg to both. Surveys carried 
out by ACAS duriits recognition 

procedures indicated that this might 

range between two and seven per the remarks made by~ Mr “Coriisie 

APT-s earlier attempt* ,t eecar. Srion at'ffio'nal. "ml 1 ™™ rt “ g ' 
S ade i under What it has done is to link itself 

FrotSion Act ttJS® lSrf Pl i 0jrmont ^eviaserial. Professional 

sfnt.rSi?, „ Act - , ThlS i aid . down a and Staff Liaison Group, which ii 
claims^ p dure £or pursuIn 8 says represents 50&.000 workers In 

organizations including the British 
Medical Association, and die British 
postal Association, which is aspiring 
E,rs L ? tiem P t *■ t0 consultations with -the Govern- 

pc»4^h>e SS CBT in TUC - 

S£ !?_**. AS*®. , reported last year _ The major hopes APT can extend 


s ^“aHer u’nidnV conditions of enmloymmit on 

g.sssS-S|a s.?afe?s 

ffiKaSSL-?* 


MS'S® a^ Victorkn 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPW.EMff. wr ,, « 

Science board policies have not alw3 
worked out as intended. Science 
Correspondent Robin McKie reports ; 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 21.12.79 


R. W. Davies reassesses Stalin on the centenary of his birth 


implications of 


; : Leader, page 23 
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Research 

council 

researched 

In tho -late 19G0s, Britain's science 
community was faced with a rapidly 
growing crisis in attempting to cope 
with the nation's deteriorating econ- 
omic problems. In the case of its 
major funding institution, the 
Science Research Council, this was 
compounded by increasing pressures 
for it i» promote much more work 
oriented towards the national need. 

These factors induced two major 
changes in the SRC's policy towards 
directing the course of basic 
research In the country. Firody, the 
council abandoned its traditional 
role as a passive supplier of fluids 
and specifically promoted projects 
In areas of * national interest ”, 

Tliis resulted in a policy reorganisa- 
tion which Included moves to : 

• Enhance engineering research 
support; 

• Give priority funding to general 
science ; 

Move funds awuy from United 
Kingdom nuclear physics pro- 
grammes ; 

The second policy change brought 
about a decision to concentrate 
dwindling funds with only the most 
able scientists. Fringe activities 
involving small grants would be 
axed to ensure the most important 
research projects — being earned 
out by the most able 1 — were not 
sacrificed. 

This policy ’ redirection was 
coupled with some- internal SRC 
[^structural alteration^ including the 
creation of separate engineering 
and sclchda boards which replaced 
the university science and tech- 
nology board. In particular, die 
first of these two now boards was 
to assist in promoting priority fund- 
ing for engineering research. . 

In, the ten years which covered 
these changes, more than 12,000 
grants were awarded to university 
researchers— involving £120m ex- 
penditure on equipment, technician 
salaries and research assistant 
Vmges, ' 

Given tills level of cash involve- 
ment, if is then crucial to know if 
these changes in SRC operating 
reflect the sthted alms of the .coun- 
cil's policy-makers. To resolve this, 
ft research programme was launched 


* .""** bv the engineering *• 
nmtees of the previous*^ 
science and technology bijjj 

“ This rise was fbllrwij i 
further increase in the 
but from tiiat date C0 S 
declined so that h 197^' 

]qfii 1 r^ a6 , 1 appr05d,natel y H 
1964-65”, the report stale*/? 

enmrary to .stated imenfin.- 
port for engineering hi wms; 
approximately tiiat of uajf 
terms of proportion of toiali 
coinmitnieuts." - * 

So in spite of specific n m 
increase funding f or mZL. - 
research, tile SRC appear* mT 

stm 11 rumiil,fl fMter merely . ui .. 

"Tliis whole issue is par&i 
won-ylng for a country ftZ' 
to improve the quality and 
lihe engineering needed ts ft" 
its manufacturing industry 1 p 
Professor GJbbonl. 

"Something has got tab ft 
— especially if wo are seTta* . . 
engineering. Cei'tainly fadati 1 
engineering research is iwSJ. 
at present and if may be hunt! 
tfll if a separate eiigiuwW 
search council was constitiwf'; 

And tlie report adds; “It .. 
appear that there is litiltir 
spondenca between stated ime 
and awarded grants wbraiti 
or committee's proportion ole 
SRC commitments is compath 
stated funding priorities, 

“ In general developimn 
funding patterns tended ttfr 
the 'big science' area* ntl 
nuclear physics at the expox 
‘ Ht-tle science ' areas sucb ai 
logy and chemistry”. . 

However, Professor -G8, 
admitted tiiat the policy cU 
implemented by the SRC 6 
require more than 20 yeari »t 
effect 

. ” Tlio great error is that t>* if 
cil has completely undeftiiiac. 
tlw time scale needed fw i‘ 
alterations to come about',- 
said. In making thesft eta; 
the cquncil should liave W; • 
neaJistic time scale In nJin*- 1 
cliey could take 'about 25 yew 
come into effect. Indeed w* 
time the Government coulal ■ 
rndically changed in view. and B, 
tlfic lobbies could have rew 
trends". . ! 

However, the researcher! ^ 
tiiat it is possible that iluiobenj -. 
values of gi'ants ore not W 
variable to measure the enefl' : ■ 
policy shifts. » 

"For example, It could -lei; 
unlversd ty scientists are M*:- - ' 

B iged in research of a very diw' 
nd and thus, without any w- j 
of it bring evident in dwTW®*. • 
indicators wie have used, 
linvfl 'oognitljvely concentrate^ ' 
research effort ”, the report *".. 
It adds i "While tails Ii 1 


Ruthless dictator or 
prisoner of coercion? 


One hundred years ago. on Decern- Union, who are not unaffected by education, and no knowledge of mar- 
ber 21, 1879, Joseph Stalin was born the changing political atmosphere ket economics, who, like Stalin, grew 
id the small Georgian town of Gori, outside the seminar room. up as victims of poverty mid oppres- 

in a_ remote part of the Russian Twenty years ago, almost all his- sion in the tsarist empire. Their 
Empire. By the time of the 191? torians agreed that Stalin was in previous experience or crisis was 
Revolution, he had been an active some sen se the natural heir to acquired in the cruel class battles 
member of tha Bolshevik rcvnlu- Lenin. The prevailing school of of civil war. 

tionary underground for many thought held that ever since 1917 Moreover, tiie Bolshevik party as 
years, and already belonged to the Soviet Russia had been in the hands a whole was an urban panty. Most 
party central committee. The son D f „ lawless regime, in power of its members had little under- 
of a cobbler, at this time he was against the wishes of the people, standing of peasant ways of life. In 
almost the only top party leader Stalin’s policies were a manifesto- spired by the hopes for a 


IIP 

flit 




who had risen from the lower 


. .a radical 

Thus transformation of society which are 


n's pi 

tlon of his arbitrary power. 

Le 

One witness later described him os triolization iriva : " I see no valid "socialist offensive " of 192!L30 as 


depths of tsarist society. Professar~ Leonard Schapiro wrote inherent in revolutionary marxism, 

In 1917. he was not yet well known, on the subject of Stalin's Indus- “any of them welcomed Stalin’s 


a " grey blur ", nnd to Trotsky he reason for assuming that it had to tita only possible solution to Soviet 

always seemed a mediocrity, nt host taka place at the time and in the difficulties. 

an " outstanding mediocrity ". But ntunner which Stalin determined, Al } fhese factors encouraged the 

he proved an efficient orgnniser other than the reason that .Stalin break with the more moderate poll- 

during the turmoil of the Civil War, so determined it and was able to g 10 * of the mid- 1920s. Not o»ly . 

J in 1922 be was appointed put his determination Into effect." “taim, but aU his close associates, £ 


general secretary of the party. From This explanation did not satisfy L“Sf lo l 1 I of . th *. Rf a ? l,rs 

this base lie rapidly rose to supreme marxists, or economists of all shades c industrialisation. 

power. Less than six years after the of political opinion. Most of them r£i« sp *“ s s “ cialist J off ? n J 

death of Lenin, Stalin’s fiftieth ag reed tlmt § tMn wns tile , lBt ura! &ss stomped with 

birthday wns celebratod in Decern- heir to Lenin Rut thev nrPuci s*MIIn s personality. Stephen Cohen 
her, 1929, with greater homage 

had ever been displayed to Lenin trialization wa"s not arbltrai*v. ic < ■ . — - — — 

in his lifetime. was rather a more or less Inevitable S^xtrenws oMoixed® cSEttiS* - 

~. ‘ is an 
which 


...... ... V, — e' - UIU 1 KIH 3 I or CLU nun 1 ISIS ui ail Siiuui-a n... _C ' — ;; 

power. Less than six years after the of political opinion. Most of them r,^? sp *“\?LS.? sociailst offen 
-r r fiftieth agreed that Stalin was the natural 

1 Decern- hoir t0 Lenin. But thev argued StalIn s persomiliiy. StDphon Cohen 
inge than thnt B s of fordSo Indus- S|L rf ,enc f ,9j 

to Lenin trialization was not arbltraiy. It “J" ,° th n c ^ 1,l j 

, was rather a more or less Inevitable S. e oxtrMnes ^rtiP CC i 01 i ed 

Before the end of 1929, Stalin’s response to the profound economic ,i rtn nn^i nn il t i/n i l coliectjvisa- 
"socialist offensive”, the drive (or crisis within the Soviet Union in iniS,.feri»£ oUt S te 1 rl 5 1, T1,,s 

vDiurl Inrliioh'inllvntlnn nnd thf> frur- *-U« lat-#. IQOAn llUfilfiStlng SDCClJjtitlOll. wh 


rapid industrialization nnd the fore- the 
iblo collectivization 


g speculation, 
further invesbias 


ializotion nnd the fore- the late 1920s. The egalitarian wn,cn 

ization of peasant agri- society established after the revolu- “ e ^7|i i (l few „«««' v 5«£ 9 io ,"’ ■ 
ri«n jacked sources of .vine for bSd'.ta? ISP Tl, 



a 

coer- 
to 


culture, had already been launched, don Tacked sources of savings for believed tliat^ tick <3P AiSSSSK 
Tliis was a drastic change in policy, investment in industry. “®R format ion 

Throughout most of the 1920s, state isolated in a liostil* canitalist t *5, ‘ op rL? vel polIc / m “ kin ? m * d ° 

industry had been linked witli small- wr ld<he Soviet Bovernmenf could SLJSS* 1 !® detailed — — — ' ■ ■ 

scale peasant agriculture through nm emXefce ESF^tSm SSflgE rVo! 8talln at the hci 8 ht ot his and popularity 

Until tho “socialist offensive" StTo^eof uade? wav kfktlonaSd iq5n eme T powe, ‘~ tJie . 193o f, “»d This may be illustrated by the tho Soviet Union n ouarter of a 
everyone in the Soviet leadership S 0 VtagM deSelaoed y ’ Thi oeasams ‘ case * Uie mechanism process of economic policy-inafang, century after his death, 

believed or said they believed, that SSefto wfl SlSr araln P «!i the Stalinist system was generally on which much evidence is now Stalin's doctrinal statements were 

socialism in the countryside must be i,. 11 r«3 rBi Ti.f 0 J ,1 believed to ba quitesimplc.lt was available from those who. worked partly concerned with providing 

introduced gradually «id without fed ‘ The - stal ! de “^>»d in Walt Rostow’s Dmn- directly under Stalin. Throughout Marxist framework to justify co 

coercion? 0 Now tens of millions of S b Q ^ VeCn c , oerci °" of mi cs of Soviet Power (1954). which the 1930s, most matfor and some. cion. But he also took onto 

peasants were cajoled and bullied n-™*?! 1 fl -°* n i v ' as , used for ™ony years as a text* minor derisions were made at meet- insist on the popular basis of ilia 

Into joining aSKctlra farms and ° n lhis t Vu V b ? e °, k , ? n communfsm by American ings of the Politburo, or subcom- Soviet system. In 1935 he told 

compulsory deliveries of their pro- poKcjr was essentially officials. According to Rostow, the mittees of the Politburo, attended young army officers that "human 

ducts replaced voluntnry sales oil mp ? r80l,a \ n c , ltaractc| ‘; , mainspring of the Communist sys- by high government off iciala, scieii- beings are the most valuable and 

tlic market The notion that Stalin was the tem was tlint the top Soviet leaders, tists and Olliers competent in the decisive capital oE all the valuable 

• During the 1930s Stalin domln- natural heir to Lenin Is now much including Stalin, sought to “main- issues under discussion. capital _ in the world "i In. 1937 at 

ated the triumnlis of industrial iza- , 8 influential among historians, tain and extend their own power** Stalin's decision was final, in cco- the height of the purges he con- 

tfon and the horrors of famine and W .owing to the research of an by means of coercion. nomic as well as In police matters, fidendy reminded an audience of 

' *■* In a remarkable passage written But cl arising Opinions were ex* leading metalworkers that "leaders 

' gs about economic come and goj and the people 

tlie interests or remain — only the people are 

. . __ . . terent government immortal 

supreme commander in tha bitter . D,a srapnor or sunn; ana »» a ucrie gear oox through which departments and different groups of . The iranular or demagogic tea* 

S' arataS ' thi German inva- Stephen Cohen, biographer of tlie entire massive machinery of sp^oiallsts. Stalin was sometimes tui ;es of fils doctrines were reflec- 

cinnTo mostRusrians thrir rictonr B “khariii (the principal opponent Soviet rule over nearly 900,000,000 ftubbom, but sometimes gave ^vay 11 ^ trouble ha topk, until 

nvJr German fwciscQ 3 demonstrated of coercion of the peasantry, in human beings on about one-thira of to arguments from his ndrifera ; and ft* yoaro of Ms Ufa, to dis- 

th« the£v\Si£Zot the ?93ta w£e 192829 J- the earth’s surface [Le. including Ids officials designed techniques for ■ H “ r - dina S-.„ pE ° I> j5' 

fustifEed and tiiat Stall 11 was a According to these historians, the C/ima /—RWD] was operated "t By getting round him or even for by- PiLL 1 "^ 

WMt le%^ He wi the onl v'ma i or BoUievik party of Lenin-with its manipulathig the levers on the con- ' passing him. , • . -• ■ edu ’ 

wartime political leader to continue ,lv . e . 1 Y debates, and its vigorous trol panel, Stalin could play politics Th-is was, then, a system of One* c at eq, and rapidly prompted 

at the head of his country in years 
of peace; and in his last years 
Russia was already one of the two 


X » u V. J research eifort” the repprt W t ; ■ ’ fied his name > revolution and Leninist ideology, or every aspect 01 soviet politics, T. H. Rjgby puts St, the p 

ft reswr^ piogramme wfts launched t* «il« li ad# r " Within^a few davs of hi, death °* economic necessity. T&e H20s maintaining this power with the aiti system was a combination < 

by the Department of Liberal Stn- . ^ a *l8. While fhu uP^ .n. in 1953. all hratift of- StaHn leased was a period of a struggle of trends of coercioh qnd terror. Stalin's pro- man rule, with *‘.a lively, . 

Manchesier Uni- J*. M eamririeri . an( j uj successors 1 beeah tn revise within the party, and tha victory of di lection . for coercion is obvious ‘politics -within and betwe 

il^tme <m.y ®“»y . 0 ? his polide^In Februmy Stalto wfta the ^cWnr of one trend even from his Mo 


rner -farina and Professor Midiael 

Gibbons. 

.As the basis .for tlie two-year pro- 
ject. the entire grants commitment 
of the SRC was determined for the 
19G4-74 period and gviiuts-per-inontn 
were calculated for. Individuals, de- 
partments and universities, - 

The results revealed were surpris- 
ing and alarming, F6v instance, it 
was found that the proportion of 
SRC ..resources ■ allocated by the 
nuclear physics board actually in* 
creased, , despite the $feted aim for 
it to decline. 1 - 

"Although there Is considerable 
fluctuation in the chaQge of propor- 
tipns, the overall trend has been 


assessment the nature of 
searcQi undortajkert under *» F , 
pices of. SRC awards”. 

And 
t rating 

hands 01 xewer dik.iuw® "rj g, .. 
tists. , tiie researchers 10 ' 
evidence. " In most cases, injlf •• 
.conaciitreti.op did not varyjr 
caii'dy with time. When . 

variations were found, 
tion decreased witii time. - . ; 

In pther words, the 
to concenti-ate funding oil f 
most able scientists when : 
cent financial difficulties . 
foiled. ’ J‘ 

n rfiat *■ - 


of one- sometimes burst into applause when 
.vriy, crypto- he appears on tlie screen). . 
between its ’ Stalin also saw himself as a great 


and his successors 1 beeah to revise witiim tne party, and- me victory of cmecaon . tor coercion is obvious pi . . _ .. _ 

many of his Oolides In Februarv Sta ^ wfts the victory of one trend even from Ins published writings; bureaucratic structure.*" Moreover, Innovator in tiie face of tiie Iner- 

1956 Khrushchev b&ssionatelv de- * n Bolshevism over the others. and amass of evidence from those some important human activities tia of bureaucracy. Hepraised scien- 

nounced him at a Communist- toartv Tucker aad Medvedev further who had direct dealings with him were controlled by the state (inly to tists who "baldly and derisively 
congress end most of his i rummer- argue that the coercive policies has described both his paranoid be- a limited extent : these included smash old outdated traditions, norms 

able busts end nortrdts were hastily P ULSu ed during tiie "socialist haviour, and the unscrupulous family behaviour, choicft of job, per- and approaches". In practice he 

removed from 1 oublic nl aces This offensive*’ and after were a result cynicism with which he got rid of sonal consumption, and the peasant! frequently supported new proposals 

ouslauoht -tarnlsliad hut Hirf nnr of Srqlims personal influence. Med- those who seemed to stand iu his sector of agricultural production. by technicians and others against 

Stalin’s power, was exerted not the opposition of senior admin is tra- 
also fo soma only by coercion, ' and by manipu- tive officials. Often, alas, as in the 


was 



ih“ W ■ 

mi^mrifts." . Grams^de^dfied 8 from : ' Aud Ao- veport ^ciuda^ 
41 per efint of the 1964-65 SRC total date, conridorable 

30 , per 

And - whAe the 1 astronomy, space most ^Sds 

and jadiq .boat-d s finances revsalbd rather missed tiid print- ' J 

®W*3SSK^E!SSSa33t- 

eiiglnedrine board- ■ !• ■ .. •* . ■ revealed an alarming 


onslaught tarnished, but did not . ■ - , .. . . • .-*««. 

destrOv the ima» of Sralin rn>HtPd vedev categorises the victory of Way. 

during 'his lifetime Since Khrush 3**110 as “an historical accident”. But Stalin . , . ... . 

chev’s own fall in ’1964 the treat- Tucker and Medvedev thus outdo extent a prison ei? of the apparatus latina the machinery of. state, but case of Lysenko, the grounds for 

pient of Stalin iu die Snvip.r nraqs Leopard Scliapiro in the importance of coercion. Ha appointed Beria as also by means of « pervasive ideo- his support were wholly inadequate; 

has-been uncertain *n/» wavering they- attach to Stalin’s personality, police chief, but wafi manipulated logy. Like other successful poll- lie. encouraged . pseudoscience, and 

.ii _ , 8U1 , . d W .„V. for they hold that under another by J Berihfor his Own purposes. He tidans, his .approach to politics destroyed 'science by 'force. 

' ' - 0 vast system of was/tyfreft ptagomtllti But. IVotsky’sy^ ^ '- SwlinV years’ hi- suprenia ;t>HIca 

end iVas then "unable to' cortdehinatmh of hlin.'&fi a. "st'ub. dhinortstrated that there are limita- 

e. truth about Soviet society, bom empiricist” ,1 underestimated tions on' tli.fr mfluenca oE even the 

"V invuutnuty uuuiwizau • Before reacliing. this conclusion, Moreover, control of tlifa nppai-a- the impbrtnuce of Stalinist .theory, most powerful dictator. Iu Jh? 

® n a grand scale, in Britain those historians attempted to assess tus oE coercion was only and and was oddly et variance .wlMi- 1930s, ne successfully pressed ror* 
a..? k« V fi D in Ur ** te d States, as t jie extent to which economic, important part of Stalin's political Stalin’s ability to Ignore facts and ward fl vast modern Industry, but 

tnl atiiadfost ally Uncle SDC i a i and political pressure* activity. Most of his working life to lie about wiepi. could not overcome the passive 

1 Br jUsn servicemen wistfully dictated the coercive policies was concerned with the economy, - Stalinist theory wfts overs Iin pi i« resistance, of the peasants : they 

m«L 8 J ne i? aidemocratic Stall hist adopted at the end ofthd 1920s.. and the. administrative agencies lied; evdn' : orude, - But it was < care- had W be allowed, personal .plots; of 

monarchy : ‘Joe for King and Betty Their broad conclusion was that the wlilch controlled '■••It,- with tlie fully-- thought out, : and 'provided ft land to sunplfiriont the 'starvation 

- - * - --- -■* •--- j — *- — 1 ,J “itiook which lovftl of, collective production. In 

the 1940s, iiv'ftpitd of his valiant 
effort* to encourage Innovation, the 
technological conservatism of the 


,, - — a . ..... These recent studies are not with* adnUnteh-fttive agendas were not . to explain why, tiro -doccrlnef which ayste: m proved n^orp powerful than 

. was s°°n transformed by the out wea knesses. Most of them, merely his puppets. , fie .promoted are stnliMliTWtial in staliil. ‘ , ' -ii, 

’ In riiy opinion, underestimate the ' Leaders come dnd go. They are 

— ? ..i.i — u - ' outlived . nnd Outsmarted not only 

by tiie ordinary people, but also by 
the bureaijcretic : structuroa which 
the leaders themselves help to 


rr, p " quuii upkiuuniic. _ 

press "-into the principal 

the spjtti- extent to wlVich tliC international , 


B^ a P? isolation of the Soviet Union, "and , 

°-a ^ ysai e l1 ‘ wk X S he *? a J few dt invasion. Imparted, a, sense * 

ruipnts). Md after his d^atli, with 0 f urgency to- industrialisation • •, 

• X^ n u C . eaSln * *f revelations plans. And tlielr stress bn the rqW ’ r 

about his monsfrops activities, die ^ Sialin’s personality at the end of .'.-., 

JSffJ i 8 C ?' J5?8 ar to'xfipbdiato the 1920s may underesiimate thb 

out influence* in- the party, and rii ... e 
Far over staliu, of those party members who. .!• 

• Sr has been the.object eagerly supported- huh - f 

" • “- . lt i“versal -denigration (Maoists ■ Ifese induded ■ some enthusiastic 
■ and Albanian* excepted);; , marrist Intellectuals and. 

• : Many shifts In attitudes to StalJu nificuntly, many, cmnnv 
nave, also taken-' place among lower levels in tiie party. 

Western -ft^erti ‘'on-^’the Soviet tef were jhen wfth linnt. 


board wa£ created 



of university- research ba^j 
immobile for severri. 


shows tiiat 






■m 




Intellectuals and .more ng- 
dontmanlstB at - 
y. The laiv 
ited formal 




Three faces of Stalln^chlld, young mnn, and revolutionary' 


create. 
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the collectivisation of Agriculture. 
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__ THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ji .^ 

feed?. The urgent ouestin 


While the Rhodesian political sys- 
tem is presently undergoing a 
process of decolonization, the 
University of Rhodesia is noised 
inwards a similar process fallowing 
the voluntary retirement of Profes- 
sor Robert Craig as from January, 
1980. The sudden decision by Pro- 
fessor Craig to vacate the office of 
principal ship, lias occasioned an 
unprecedented succession problem. 

This “crisis" has been heightened 
l>y the existence of a multiplicity of 
competing interest groups, both 
within and without the University. 
Above all, the pending constitu- 
tional settlement leading to the 
granting of legal independence to 
Zimbabwe will further complicate 
matters for those responsible for 
the search for a successor. 

In the quest for n new principal 
a number of factors have to be 
considered. For example, will the 
new principal be black or white? 
Will lie be an “ Insider " who lias 
prior knowledge of university poli- 
tics and administration or an “ out- 
sider ” who has internutlonul con- 
nexions and may be above any 
existing partisan loyalties ? In 
addition, in the light of the current 
political situation in the country, 
will the selection board opt fdr a 
stop-gap principal pending final re- 
seluction with (he nor nut mutton of 
the political situation ? These 
questions and other relnted issues 
are central to our analysis. 

An essential aspect of the under- 
standing of the problems surround- 
ing the ultimate choice of a princi- 
pal and vice-chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Rhodesia,- Is an examina- 
tion of the nature of the political 
system in which the university is 
placed. It is not possible here to 
provide all the historical antece- 
dents which liuvo some bearing on 
the - selection of a new university 
head. 

Since the signing of the Kissin- 
ger proposals on Rliodpsla in 19G7, 
an air of transition has been per- 
vailing the Rhodesian political en- 
vironment. In particular, this was 
reflected in tho 'ruling Rhodesian 
Front's concerted efforts to find 
ways and means of Af-ricauisiug 
existing structures, without nny 
fundamental changes. After several 
attempts to achieve this goal on 
the 3rd March, 1978 the Rhodesian 
Front government finally reached 
mi agreement with die internal 
African leaders comprising Bishop 
Abel Muaorewa, the Rev. Ndaban- 
ingi Si thole. Janies Cltikerema, and 
Senators Nuiweni and Chlrau. 


The changes in the political 
system are bound to have 
wider repercussions on the 
university. . 



^Siotioa pi'.dc at'thc'lJnlMrilty! gu “ rlll “ ““ tio Mo, * mbl,l « I “ ,rdeCi “ d - rltht ' « wUtcdomlncM 

Wlio will become the new principal after the resignation 
of Professor Robert Craig ? Will he be black or white, 
ail insider or an outsider ? N.T. Chideya and M. J. M. 
Sibanda describe the p ressures facing the university, and 
speculate on the next appointment. 
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Having provided a general,' ! 
of 11! factors surroimdfai J 
Ncni cli for u new principal if ? 
University of Rhodesia in, • 
pertinent for us to examine in £' 
detail die various pressure* £ 
by. a university lieail and K 
principals have tried to cod* f? 
wiiiie of ihesc pressures. ” . 

Ken- in his classic study j 
U.se of the University, maker' 
pmm that a university prlS 
u many faceted character bn 
sense tluit lie must face in «... 
directions at once, while com£ 
to turn his hack on no i mpMit 
griuip. Hd goes on to flW 
•i his in the following vela: * 

" The university president |h- 
cipul) is ex ne c ted to be a f« 
of tho stuuonts ; a coiwi* 
the faculty; h good felGnt 
the uliimiu ; a sound admiour- 
tor; a good speaker win { 
public; an astuto bargainer 
the government ; a frletd r' 
industry, labour (and) 
tu re; n persuasive diploiz/ 
cliamplon of education gerVi 
a supporter of the profel 

I. 

A university principalis i 
faced with a multiplicity 
roles, most of which are 
contradictory. 


a spokesman to the proi;- 
scltomr in his own right; as 
lie servant at tlie national In 
u devotee of opera and (oath 
equally ; a decent human beat, 
n good husband and father ;i 
■ active member of the dun! 
Above nil, he must enjoy to* ■ 
ling In aeroplanes, eattai k 
meals in public mid auofei 
public ceremonies.” 

From tills quotation It Is d* 
that a university principal is M 
with a multiplicity of roles, * ■ 
of which arc contradictory. &> • 
a difficult post, espoctylly **. • . 
the university organization .i. 
viewed from r political perspWS 
which holds that conflict »,«*' 
core of its inner workings. . R 
modem university is by no o° 
a monolithic entity. • It is nw»- 


l 'a ' “ Hoivevor, as Is well known, this 
I ' 'internal settlement' failed to legit* 

imlze Itself- Internationally and to 
»- •■'■’'<.‘1 stop the war that has been raging 

T v'r* . In the country since 1966.' As a 
vS /result,. a new Commonwealth initla- 

;v. *j» 'tlve was launched hi Lusaka In 

i-oV'j *■ August, 1979, enjoining Britain,' ns 

the- legitimate- colonizing, flower to. 

; ' . ' ■ i convene a decolonization conference 

i !'-!«»• . Ihvolrlna. alj the parties to tho con- 

I ■ filet, notwithstanding the seeming 

.1 . Ptbtracted nature of the nego^o- 

■>Vt .} ••• ’tlo'ns,: arid, the apparent divergent : 

: ;.i‘ ; ‘ : • pbljtkRl "positions of the puvticlp- ., 

r' V "" 3 " " ?®ts; iris widely believed by observ- 

i\;'> -hors and bus lyses sllke that the.. 

1 'Sv L- • 'V . current Lancaster /House • Confer- , 

1 Mce -wM bring about n final solu- " 

, o 1 . ..' . tibn to' the Rhqdeslnn prtibleiti. 

{V; -j; ST.'I : - ThNJ ' changes In the political 
• ;•/ system are' bound to. have wider 
ropercusslons. bn the.: structure. pud 
Wi'a*'' ■ jtitalniatratlott oftbo university. Iij . 

j.V'S • ■ V •; • other .worde. 0 qc e - .the widqr politU . 

V 10 • • ftTPmeWprk :.htts given Way to 

ijvi '^iv - ;V- * ‘Joglcaj: for tho , 

' ' ; j i, . Unlvavslty ; (a* it, microcosm erf tho 
•’ -:::'.-putcr.;sodety} .to follow suit. In chisL 
[wt -h t f.3’. 1 ' ", ; w . f 1 * 1 ® fidaV . tfiojqe>i 6f ;a new ' 


Intoko since 1976. This trend is 
reflected ' in the accompanying 
table. ‘ . 

Tablet: 

Student -Population at U.R., 1975-79 


Vcor 

Europdnn African 

Min Be 
Coloured 

To 1*1 

1975 

707 

561 

93 

1361 

1976 

■666 

727 

113 

1506 

1977 

. 2012 . 

998 

. 120 

2130 

2303 

1978 

926 1 

•1266 

121 
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1979 697 . U2S* f 1Q6 1931 

'* Figures depressed by African male 
call-ups to military service. 

Source i Statistical Reports from the 
Registry; : U.R. •* ■ 

Tho inclose in African student 
popglation, at tho University of Rho- 
desia over the' pflst few years was 
“not reflective of any change In uni- 
versity admission; policies but. rather 

ttf i\n«\ (TV Acef u AU* AhlAKimJ.MiU.ik 


Source: Statistical Reports from 
Registry, U. R. . / 

* (Includes full-time academic and 
administrative stuff) 

It is interesting to note that 
among the African. members of staff, 
only four hold very senior posts. 
One of these is tho Tii-st African to 
W appointed professor end head of 
a department. 

. The gradual Africanization of die 
university staff, is a result of niany 
. (actors. In the first place, this trend 


i 3 : f Vvff •’ •• • -■ powocai ; d 


[05- in tHo ^Rliodcylan pollti- 
[Conmeiu wees -atedn^p anted 
ijo ■ Internal - developments ; 


of I§hj progres^voty enlarged output 
or tho black secondary school sys- 
tem at the Form Yl level? 1 . lu adtU- , 
tiott, tho gcowtii of - African enrol- 
nwat- . since ^ 1976 should be linked 
with mo.coll-up of Emopeaiu males- 
to mfutary servhia, The fait' that * 

^cest^eti^irfg^c' nnivMslty "op. , 

L itnpOrtUut, doVclopraent. 

■%2 c fr' 1.9, ha^ beeii ' ttlio . gmdiial 
Af rloqniwtl.oli ; of . - university ,§taff,. 


creasingly difficult for the univer- 
sity to rqcruit European staff from 
abroad. At the same time, some 
Europeans 'already employe d'at the- 
imwersity withdrew their services 
once the call-up system was intto- 
duced'in 1576 (see Table 2), la the 
second pflace, thei® .was pressure 
from a few university staff mem-' 
oers and after interested parties to 
gradually pursue a policy of local- 
ization. • This .movo was partly in 
'anUqijpatloii; of, . pending political, 
cqtfnges since; the Geneva Cbnfer- 
ence. ■ : •• 

.w tl'r I, ^ ul P r s ' ft e l ia , r B I secretary of 


teSallsburyln 1975,. underlined the 

th ^f i,r ?“ 

: 1 ® v «r 200 fuU-tlnie 

... Teaching .staff., employed' Jby : the, 
. umvershy, :of. whom' ■' eight , are 
:= : ■there . are 5 3ST*enlor v 

' ^ f i- . TIl,a Phe* area ih , 

: f “ ffiSr / orIo ^ s ^ritjtlpin could bo 
■ ' ^VfrUed 'at-: both the c university 
: ':/d ts .'and ,■ the 1 university 


Africanization of the linivorsity staff 
had become an accepted policy of 
the imiveroJty. We sliall como back 
t° this point later dn our analysis. 
Finally, pressure from local Afri- 
can members of staff was partly 
Instrumental hi the Africanlsnllon 
of some university posts since 1978, 
Agnm tills will Be shown lator in 
the discussion . The so-called ,e Black 
Caucus Manifesto “ drawn up by 27 
of the 31 black members of adaff In 
February, 1978, demanded an urgent 
Afnc&nisapon of university struc- 
tures. Inter , Alia tlie document cri- 
ticized tlie gradual Afficahisntion 
.policy rropi the bottom, .noting ! • 
‘‘There aie ,many qualified 
Aftlcans both here and abroad '■ 
who are, willing to tako Up senior ■ 
positions in the urtiversity. The 
problem is not.oiie of shortage of . 

, , manpower, but, of uncial dis- 
crimi notion,!* • ■ 

As jvlll be demonstrated Ip a later 
section, tho document . provoked a 
heated debate in " the press, the 
. university and in political circles. 

, However, notwithstanding ; the cri- 
aclsms r the sentiments’ .expressed- 
by the sigtiatpriea of the, manifesto 
cannot be,. Ignored in , tile present 
seardi for a Univ^rsiw principal , 
(particularly |n view. of. the possl- 
of the advent pf majority , 

. while tbere wei'e some , notice- 
able chauges iri university staffing - 
and.stijdpnt intake, key sectors dl 
tite miiyer^to structure hay6 r con.. 


attempting to influence the M* •" • 
lion's policy decisions. , 

and subcultures often conflkt w 
mntters- of policy or beua't, 
interest (ec, tho setting 
colirsos, admission policy. 

policy, etc). At the very cejtii^ 
this Inter-group conflict . 

principal, wiio is entrusted ’ 

mosf 1 unonviable task of 
lng the equilibrium of the ■■V. ; • 
lion. . . 

The ahovo theorotlcal B Pr*X- 
of a nrhicipiil’a role V 

applicable to tho Rhodesiwj^:' . 

tfon. A« pointed out ear] iff 7.-., . 
the history of the UriverntLI.. .- 
Rliodosia nos to be vI ew«d TO- 
the context of the history J# Tr 
nation, for indeed tlie unwctjwp-. 
dnly part of tlie larger -v^x. 
However, it ie not our concwA #7 ■ 
to get iuto a dotailed . 
the history of the unlv^titf- rjy. . 

we will d&cusa at. length tw g?. 
sures which prevailed on 
clpals of the. Uitiversdty of - 

including the prim^al*^.*;,, ■ 
Reverend. Professor. lRo ^ 8r 

The university began .in ■ 
the Universdity College of Rp?". 


me university ujuesa 

and Ryasaland by the lns “^!Sest- '.- 

tho Royal :Cliarter to se^e 

of ..all races from the. 

then comprising, the . 

With the " demise . of- 

in 1983 and the declwatioe ^ . 


prtnm-o -the need the^WorlT&n^ c f W ^ Wed -in , tile present on a collision couree, . 

°-^*^. ctu ^ ^ g ^°’ university, top. , ^| 0r WD c U ntHrip h^o J 0 * a ' University prinripai 1 powefs-thot-be^ The Univorjif? ’Jl - 

^ Ariotiijw. iftpurtUnt; .^Veldpraent. foi . Airltan .(particularly |n view, of the possl- I6ge by continuing to bST : / 

ainch ' 1976 h^.- been ' tiie . aisuRiai ^ b ^ t Y of : the advent of majority . nomradid aspect of the 

AWcnnjMtM,of,:nniversihr '^taff,. . ^7%.:««ldgrllnefr tho ; rule). ; , iy wnse, deriaredvl^f.: ; 

en ^i ' lif — 0 ** * h *f ,cr ? w ■ , K hJ i e ww* some notice, "non-raciai • island M ' 

Table 2 shows tl)6 rpdiol 'doWpoeitloji nwl'’ - on „ '-■ p , flljl P changes in ; university staffing - sddety. • It -stood .out , like If* 1-.; 

' f&tfi&Zl ■ - ^tt°^2Eb2SrfSSt^£ A p : Key sectors^ d? ;thum?' and ,was always JjfiJI ?•; 
W°? ' ‘ •- 'S?' -8 l S . lmyd f 'con*- - an.. imwhrbnW '' - 

3tesl*sB«figsL i 
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of succession at the University 




front page 10 

university were constantly faced 
with a seemingly perennial prob- 
lem of keeping the “iion-racial 
isl uud " viable. For as pointed out 
by Harris, “ the University College 
hud become an anachronism simply 
because its origin reflected a society 
which was no longer there or even 
perhaps untenable". It was simply 
ail unacceptable phenomenon in "a 
racist Rhodesian society'. 


of political and social changes 
which must have a radical impact 
on the university. While those of 
us to whom the gifts of prophecy 
and of political power have been 
denied will be unable to discern 
or to determine ' the shape of 
things to come’. -the prospect of 
political and social settlement for 
the country justified a certain 
amount of reasonable supposi- 
tion 

He argued that it was time for 


(3) In order to effect a policy of was a marked increase in the mim- 
a complete restructuring and re- ber of black staff on campus soon 
orientation of the university, it is after the publication af the mani- 
esscntial that many senior posl- festo (see Table 2). 
lions be Afrlcunlzcd without a n „ m h«r nF rh« 1 


However, in a sense tlie term reasonable provisions for tho 
“ non-racial ” is misleading in as future to be made on the assump-. 
far as it gives the impression that “ on that the relationship between 
were it not for the hostile attitude the university of the present and 
of the RF Government, all would that of the future is dialectical, that 
be well within the university. As. continuity and discontinuity, con- 
already stated, a university being servatism and radical change,. will 
a social Institution has to reflect Be combined. He further pointed 
the social ethos of the larger' , that the, uni vorsity had two 
society. The struggles, attitudes, stark alternatives, aifher to main- 
fears and animosities in the larger rein fte -status quo or to restructure 
Rhodesian society were indeed ie- completely entailing, possibly tlie 
fleeted on the university campus, dismissal of non-citizen staff, politl- 
The clashes between black mid cal appointments, to key posts and 


delay. We know from experience 
and from personal knowledge of 
the persons now in senior posi- 
tions that many of them would 
resist change. Therefore, IE no 
changes arc made at the top many 
of the recommendations both in 
the principal's paper and. in our 
paper will never be imple- 
mented 

The manifesto was submitted to 
the principal in February 1978 and 
copies were sent to all heads of 
departments. Somehow, a copy of 
the manifesto found its way to the 
Sunday Mail of Rhodesia, which in 
a bold print headline announced 
that * African Teachers Seek 


A number of the black staff 
found themselves appointed tn 
acting headships of departments end 
one was elected dean of a faculty. 
Three . blacks were appointed tn 
administrative posts. Several black 
lecturers were promoted tn senior 
lectureships. Notably, tho Univer- 
sity appointed its first black Profes- 
sor — G. L. C-havunduka. According 
to Frofossor Craig, the failure rn 
appoint more Africans to professor- 
ships wns due to rhe fact that there 
were' no African applicants for the 
vacuur 'chairs which had been adver- 
tised. All these appointments and 
promotions were * a new pheno- 
menon M at the university and repre- 


The clashes between black mid CBl nppmntmf 
white students, for instance, re pro- adaptation n 
sented as it were " struggles within ‘Unifications, 
struggles ". One example of such 

clashes culminated in or at least 
ciniiributed to the imccromoninui 
resignation in 1%7 of Walter 

Adams, the founding principal of 

the University College. 

Terence Miller, the second 

principal (19G7-August 1969} listed . 
the pressures prevailing on Ids 
administration as follows : tlie 

racist Rhodesian government, the 
strong RF component within the 
university council, the white 

Rhodesian students who supported 
the government, the black students 
who opposed the government, the 
college staff which was 9pllt into 
supporters of the government, the 
neutrals and the liberal, and above 
all, the university world outside 
Rhodesia. A believer in ubsolute 
university autonomy and academic 
freedom, Miller's nrlnclpalship was 
characterized by this coiifrontaiion- 
ist approach which on the whole, 
tended to ignore the realities of the 
times. 

Such a stance failed to appreciate"' 
the problem o.' academic freedom In The first tl 
a stale which was controlled by Miller and 
Emergency Powers, that university 
autonomy is. of necessity parochial „ , 
and relative and that the stark ,. Crni f re J e 
. alternatives for the survival of the offered whai 
university were "extinction or dlf- mediate moi 


chi appointments to Key posts and 
adoptatiun of " O " level ontry 


that * African Teachers Seek sented a major shift in university 
Immediate Take-Over of Uni vet- policy. Perhaps it can be alluded 
slty Jobs'. Tn its report, the paper that the spirit and intent of Clause 
stated that the university non- 4 of the University Charter were 
African teachers were extremely now being implemented in -earnest 
concerned about the Africanization (Clause 4 emphasized the non-racial 
proposnls and that they would cull aspect of tlie university). 



university were "extinction or dif- mediate model” or some variation 
fusionism In the end, Miller was of U m which, among other things : 


The first three principals of the University of Rhodesin, In order or tenure : Sir Walter Adams, Mr Terence 
Miller and Professor Robert Craig. 

Crnig rejected both scenarios and on the principal to reject most of It is now time to examine th< 
offered what he termed "an intoti them. It must also be pointed out circumstances -of the sudden volun 


forced to resign in 1969 soon after 
tlie Rhodesian Front had voted to 
declare Rhodesia 8 republic. 


Confroatation with the RF 
Government would have 
meant the extinction of the 
university. 

. Robert Craig inherited the same 
problems and pressures faced by 
’ - his predecessors: But for his modus 
operandi, he did not adopt the 
Milldr approach. Instead, he pur- 
sued a low-key policy based on the 
don’t rock the beat ' stance. In 
the circumstances of the times per- 
haps he had' no ohoice but 'to keep 
the boat afloat \ Any confrontation 
. with the RF government would have 
• meant the ‘ extinction ' of the uni- 
■ .versitv; To a large extent, his prin- 
’• clpalsnip 


that the manifesto made headlines 
in The THES. The World University 
“a policy of ■» vigorous African!- Service .also reproduced !t in a 
zatlon Bnd localization would be pamphlet form entitled The 
pursued at- least with respect to University ojr Rhodesia and Can- 
new permanent posts” stitutional Change: Statement, by. 

In practice, such a policy would ' Blac k Staff. 
entail the localization of posts from mm mi 
the level of teaching assistants 

,.’U asSJUR A n,arked incr f sc l “ 

"c , t „r,rz n ,s e “ e r Bumber of black sta « 

arrangements with the British CBIRBUS SO Oil RltCT thf 
Ministry of Overseas Development 
for training programmes for citizen m3 11116 StO. 
staff in the United Kingdom. A 
few African staff have already par- 

tlcipated in this programme. T . ^hln Rh 


It is now' time to examine tho 
circumstances. -of the sudden volun- 
tary retirement of Professor Robert 
Craig as Principal and Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Rhodesia, 
and how this has created problohis 
for the search committee, On the 
11th July 1979 the Principal un- 


The search committee, which was 
appointed ns an ad line body, is 
fared with a formidable task of 
finding n successor to Robert Craig, 
This search is taking place at a 
time when the whole social fabric 
is undergoing profound changes on 
the political front. From the out- 
set, the committee is thus operat- 
ing within a climate of future politi- 
cal uncertainties. It has to decide 
on whether the university will neqd 
another Miller or another Craig, a 
canfrontationlst or a niiddle-o£-the- 
rnadcr, or a government function- 
ary, an insider who knows all tho 
ropes or tut outsider with inter- 
national contacts. Perhaps, in view 
of the unccrtaintios of die future, 
should the committee appoint a 
temporary “ stop gap " Principal 
pending final re select Ion with the 
normalization of the political situa- 
tion 7 Whatever uhe decision of tha 
search committee tho new Principal 
will inherit a complex set of prob- 
lems. He will have to make do with 
existing university structures and 
their incumbcnrs. For example, he 
will have to work with the white- 
dominated Council and Seunte. At 
the same time, the new Principal 
will have to contend with the rising 
tide of expectations following the 
granting of legal Independence. 


The crux of the matter is 
whether the new principal 
is going tobe black or white. 

So what kind of Principal should 
be appointed? Chavnnduka has 
pointed out that the new Principal 
should have proven leadership 
qualities. On the other hand, 
Mutambirwa stressed that he should 
seek to bulauco leadership qualities 
with those of a consensus soeker. 
Patej emphasized that the new uni- 
versity head should be a man 
capable nf retaining academic excel- 
lence and university autonomy. 

But the crux of the matter is 
whether the new Principal is going 
to be black or white. Existing pres- 
sures pomt to the fact that he has 
to be black. Let us explain briefly 
some of these pressures. It has to 
be noted that the priacipalship of 
the only university In this country 
is Indeed a high post. . Whoever is 
appointed lies to be In a position to 


command the respect 


m a p 
t of til 


He powers. 


A marked increase In the 
number of black staff on 


nounced that he >was- retiring from., that-be. As Rhodesia gains- political 
the position he had held since 1969. independence, it will become 1m. 
He stated that rhis move was • jwative for tlie new black rulers to 


promoted by personal reasons and 
not By any external pressures. 
Naturally, the sudden, decision raises 
a great deal of speculation, particu- 
larly given the fact that the Princi- 


manifesto. 

The reaction yrfthiu Rhodesian 


clpalsnip can , be characterized as 
ftat of a consensus seeker, a man 
who -initially tended ,: to rely on con- 
servative advisers ’ more- Interested 
ft .the maintenance) of the status 

S iro^creir- fundamental 1 dihnfce. In- 
eed his advisers.. were, believers in 
the saying attributed to the Scottish 
Presbyterian minister who, wheii 
confronted, with a problem said*. 

: "Here brethren is a verr.a fimda- 


, f • i bnuiiyii fw - TT Y.I itiioii .nu uou auuuccucu lu 

What Is important for our pur- society was varied. The majority of build a Pleasure of confidence 
poses is to delineate the various white ' Rhodesians through the. among blacks- and whites alike wit h- 
reactions to tlie principal s docu- ] oca j press castigated the paper as in the university, and indeed in 
ment, as this underlines the exist- being ‘ blatantly raciaiistlc r and the wider Rhodesian society, 
ing conflicting interests. A heated even went t0 t foe extent of chal- As one Informant pointed out, 

fnVh.lInn' 1 Sm “Af?l? a r ni7 h a lenglng th( 5 black staff members to i t was politically wise for him to 

inclusion rf tiia term i AMcauiza- s t, ow mor al superiority, bpokesmen leave, when he was "sitting 6 it. I lls 
oon . Indeed, the Principal was of i nterDa i African political parties laurels”. At this point, the Pritici- 

(which , had signed the March 3rd pal chose to fetire voluntarily rfl!her 
S2 “ L^alSlon " Agreement) reassured the Rhod- than waiting "tO'be Fired " On tlie 

fropi tlie papei. Localization eslan public that there would never other hand, the Principal's move 

ll,m.ld Sed be to eTven to ^hodetiaSI ft .Africanization for the sake of may have been motivated by the 
•rtei? Africanization. The only favourable changing political environment 

(black or white) whenever appoint _ response J came .from- the., black-, already alluded to, In other words, 

Jrf n fta W dEhe? l ^ e nd had^souSt to The ■ Zimbabwe . : he ; may' ' hqv* Wanted fo> give the 

um-sde ‘ a of deradalStloS T ^ es ' , • u powers- that-be k frfee>atid- tl choose 

SSrsorte P iemblehce of balance or &S?d n £* thJ • '• 

h^achiBied b tQ rBti0 lmd Manifesto the ^ Principal of the . — 

A wor» „t KO University of Rhodesia Bad this to 1 x, 


E alhnd three more years of service 
efore the mandatory retirement 
age of 65. One possibility is tiiat 
the Principal may have decided to 
leave with honour, especially at o 
time when he had succeeded to 
build a measure of confidence 
among blacks- and whites alike with- 
in the university, and indeed in 
the wider Rhodesian society. 

As one informant pointed out, 
Lt was politically wise for him to 
leave when he was "sitting On. his 
laurels”. At this point, the Princi- 
pal chose to retire voluntarily rather 
than waiting " tt>' be fired ”, On tlie 
other hand, the Principal's move 
may have been motivated by the 


demonstrate that "they are in full 
control,- and. this includes the run- 
ning of the university. Within such 
circumstances : Africa n hat iou be- 
comes a necessity; Murphree lias 
analysed such a process within what 
he termed "an occupation -specific 
and time-specific model ”, The occu- 
pation-specific perspective refers to 
the Africanization of those positions 
which have high public visibility, 
eg Principal of the "only university 
In the nation.. The time-specific 
frame, on the other hand, refers to 
the fact that " pressures for 
Africanization are greatest at and 
immediately after independence 
From this explanation one can 
assume that the search, committee 
will appoint a black Principal. But 
this will depend upon .several . fac- 
tors, such as the foresight " of the 
all-wbite search committee, die 
availability, of a "suitable?*, candi- 
date and the nature of, tho political 
changes 2 after .LMioastefl.lt is pos- 
sible to /speculate that the . search 
.committee inay dOdde, on n make- 


jnomeel difficultee; let us look 
it squarely in tlie' face and move 
on’!-. 

- But since ‘1976 Robert Craig grad- 
ually started to rely on advisers 
who were more forward-looking. It 


been achieved. 

Apart from this, thci'e were also 
other reactions. The black members 
of staff, although, not formally asked 
to respond to the 'nriiiclwaPs dbcir-'- 


con be. said that at tills time ho 
began ,to discern pending changes 
in the wide]; society reflected within 


, the university, by the increasing i 0 , 
-l. uuniberg ; of ..-black students (see h 0 
• T^ble 1),. and in die outer society . i 
■ . by Kjssingor's shuttle diplomacy in ■ 

Soiiftem - Africa. This awoieness 
culminated, in the . publication in . 
vi.'IuJy,, 1977 ; by Ptqfessor .Ci’alg oT .. . 

■’ ! “i < ; i* <,n ^ma r k; > rioaument,-. entitled : : 

■ I: Wl"* Uniufifaity .and Constitutional- 1 
. Change 1 .'. : V - ’ ’ ■ - ’• ■*• 

. ’• I fl his introduction- ft the document, 
.Craig, wrote, that':-) 

1 "It- rdfidires 1 ho gj'eat degree of 
./.■.political prescience to / observe 
-riwpRhadoikvis-obw on the brink ‘ *' 


bottom, arguing that i 1 

“ A poiicy of Africanization should 
' be pursued at all levels: 

(1) We reject the ambiguous and 


revoked bvihh "Black' Caucus shift arrangement .'Until the .normal. 

lanifesto the Principal of the ization of the political situation. One 

[diversity of Rhodesia had this to . such pqsslbility Is to appoint a wilt a 

ay: i he search committee IS . acting principal with two vice-prill- . 

11 Tf' Is Inevitable tlt^t sooiiGv or f j • ,i a ■ y *1 ■ dp3 .[S| opc of Mrlioni will be ft pl®ck 

later; the Lveriitrstirff from faced Vlith a formidable understudy for the irihdpdlslilp. 

BTS5 task of finding a ; r^^SSE' V 

successor to Robert Creig. 

nie country. P The same. is true. of !’ •' . 7 / 

student members In the ualver- ' “ " ; 

sity- I. have always takon it lo Some sources have siiageoled tliat 2J**J e ' n « 

be one of the' main functions .of Professor Craig may hove been/ 3m °E«' t n wS a f« hi 

'the university to prepare and to forced to rotlrd as a Cesult of pres- yjJnlJIiE f ^ P m,SaI " 6 
provide for this objective”. cure from the international wirld. 

The ! varied respohses to thd particularly front Britain. T he and^i^ortalfltv In^ a^^ut- 

tanlfesto do emphasize to n Inraer’ rationole here ' is tlmi jiia retire- shef| ^ a ^Tni versitv wHl undcr^ka 

earce, t?He conierles of ^conflicting ment would: facilitate the mdbiliza- J L’«n, S itA» 


5* faced with a tormids 

s' : mx* ffcSsiSl : fSSfifisS&us *** *9*--: 

l U . c^ffor re SmmedSe Atrlinii' portion o S U CeC?S0r t,0 Robert 

ho tlon ■ of curriculal administrative ' the country. The sain a. is true of; . 

1 Pf s staff and academic staff. It took ' student ft^bei-s in univer- ■ '■ 

thin i. 4l( -« w i(h tha nrlud nal’s Pollcv of sity. I. have always takon it lo Some sources have snag' 
sins 'kraUttoii 5f* ^ ftom^the .be one of the; mafii functions of Professor Craig may -Tu 


manifesto do emphasize to n Inraer 


t' Impact 
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and ucmoCTacy (cap D)' was estab- Antony Flew argues that the Council for Academic Freedom and Democracy 
STS. does not live up to its name 

come T member* © f "c* A F D you^h a vc about the true nature of those tinue to profess and preach Mam st bring so i “{AoSJf 1 
1 cifrna/i un •ii A .«iraiirAc T7rrvtn rhf» doctrines. then the answei is • Til moke no attempt to_ cornc 


come n member of CAFD you have about tho true nature of those tinue to profess and pi eacn warn sc 

also to be or to become signed up causes themselves. From the doctrines then the answer is . in 

with thn NCCL, although member- beginning »t has presented itself as all, but — I would hope— only, the 

ship of die latter docs not in the a fighting association for com- now in ®, n y_ Marxist . 8 , 


ship of die latter docs not in the a fighting association for com- now many Marxist . soclialist 
same wav demand membership of „ a nions of the resistance. They ask countries. But If he is talking 
the former. After a 'Jot of fairly ua {0 see them as outsiders and dis- about professors who are but do 

■ _ « • . 1 _ _ ■ I If aF ■■ « . i! . . _ ■ L 1 nt- ItmiA i-a Ha Mai'vicfo nrflr PCOArQ 


being so it is surely negligent to 
make no attempt to come to terms 
with the often realized possibility 
that a majority will be for conform- 
ity and against liberty. , Other state- 
ments reveal a third aim, which, in 


Bw’Haytaj js^^assrisrsi SUBS’ 


to be at all widely noticed was a nga tf s t the entrenched if not to express their own Marxist 

replv to the Gould Report -—a nc t U ally advonclng forces of dark- opinions, then lie nas no Med to 

•emphlet published in 1978 under neM> Tbus> OII t h e first page of look beyond the ranks of CAFD s 

the title The Attack on Higher Edu- ,7*,, fh'at chanter of the manifesto, activists. 


the title The Attack on Higher Edit- t}ie fj rst chapter of the manifesto, 
cation — lWiere Does It Come we read : >( There are signs that our 
From ? But at its peak — or perhaps ru | erS have already made their 
the future will show that I ought to- cbo ‘, ce — for repression. , . - The 
have written “at Its first peak * system’ is tightening up. -.Dissent, 
this nressuro group achieved a kind whether peaceable or not, bei 
of official status. increasingly suspect and risks 


and which we have ever more 
reason to believe is in practice in- 
compatible with the original two. 

* For instance : In The Case for 
Academic Freedom and Democracy 
(CAFD, undated) four executive 


Tho «-cfr alaniflrsnefl nf this tllHlAteaj TOUT executive 

strone and tended Marxist pro* membert-John Griffith, Ralph Mill- 
EVtoat r *e PenmSft bfand, David Page,, and, John 

ence is mat it, use in« rengum ^ ^ . «,„i,o « loin r nun 


For one thing Penguin Books Such pa 
commissioned and published a 0 f paruuoi 
manifesto complied on behalf of ^yiHi the 0 
and copyrighted by CAFD. Thus m por Pengii 
the preface to Anthony Arblnster s |i on which 
Academic Freedom (Penguin Ethi- not strictl; 
cation Special, 1974) the author ] ess a pprt 
slates: ".I wrote this book at the ilia boobs 
request of the executive comm it tee Brc sure t 
of tho Council for Academic Free- tbfl sama 


Such paranoia, or such pretence 


Kiiecrpcta noil ui uui aukicur • • • v.m u . . 

ddS- ' must be a body of the left”. If onl; 


meni The Falsifiers of Scmiiti f 

'\f Communism, issued in 1971 bv .1“ 

Institute of Marxism-Leninism g 
Moscow: “Having once acquire 

political power, the working dm 

egligent to lniplcnieius the liquidation of tht 
te to terms private ownership of the mean* of 
possibility production. . , . As a result, unfa 
ir conform- socialism, there remains no ground 
Dther state- for the existence of any opposition 
1, which in parties counterbalancing the Com- ! 
rst priority, numist Party. The monopoly i 

ever more socialist party does not. of course 1 
practice in- have , to have been originaihi 
[dual two. organized as nor now to bo called 1 
2 Case for a Community Party. 

Democracy So far some reasons have been 1 
executive Indicuted for suspectiug that CAFD ' 
Ralph Mill- might not be exactly what it would i 
and John sometimes have wished to - sum ' 
their own The actual trafck record has ddne 1 -- 
ommitment. nothing to suppress those ! sus- j 
tra ns forma- picions. Thus in 1973 after a Sussex - 
CAFD . . . mob — apparently infuriated by 1 

ft”. If only some alleged involvement on the ^ 

. in which nnti-Commimlst side in IndocWos- l 
qual, with had prevented Professor HuntW i. 
occupations don of Harvard from giving a lee [ 
l ownership turc, CAFD stepped forward a ( 





which in such areas, although £«J« , “P . ““j ; , S in another and none deriving from ownership turc. CAFD stepped forward k 

strictly monopolistic, neverthe- V° nt J!™? 1 "?!!?* ' and non-ownership of property”; r 0 bilk e both the university authtti 

approaches the monopolistic, time and pla ce, i^embera L?„_ then all manner of things would be ties and the organizers of-fc 

boobs which they publish here Nazi Party in Get many. Having no weU< howl-in- These latter went vm 

sure to sell vasuy better than .“j®. But now, at this late hour when apparently, when they procaSf 

same works handled by any of fascist-baiting , we should _ bo. roost tbera are already so many socialist with their plans after an inqutut 

countries and precious little free- student meeting: 


howl-in- These latter went whe 
apparently, when they i>roc*N 
with their plans after an inqutat 
student meeting: “At chat m 


do,,ra,Hl Democracy, through whom reluctant to. accept that outfit on S5T tr S. ^ and p^edor itt e 0 free- Sudent' ^Vering: “ At rhSlS f 

ir was commissioned. ’ The blurb, whUfl a CQrpet i s rolled out for its own pretensions to be straight- dX or deZcracy i.i any it cer- they put theSves fa the poE l 

seemingly speaking not only Jm Arblaster that door is for all forwardly dedicated to Intograting tainly behoves those who want of rito gating to a minority therijti i- 

Arbbnter . but l4 ,*® c rft h ‘* J 1 ""' CAFD’s chosen enemies apparently coloured people oc Jews into the othe ' s t0 believe that they are de- to exclude views from E) 

llsiiers, psks. freedom for whom, nl01 . e difficult to prise open. Thus national life. voted to all tihree objectives to be university.” 

in practice ? and from what, 10 do j n ^959 we had Student Power, pub- Concerned that it should both be most earnestly concerned : eager to T n j a h a » ^ 

what? " . lisiied bi association with New Left and be seen to be in good faith, the Stend to the strong case fo? con- 

Tt proceeds : In posing these Review. But The Rape of Reason American Civil Liberties Union rludine that these massive deficien- ' 


iinuut?, , ; more uuncuic ro prise open, inus 

in practice ? and from what, to do j n 1969 we ha?i student Power, pub- 


voted to all three objectives to be university.” 


Green and Pleasant Land? social 
change in rural England 
by Howard Newby 
Hutchinson, £8.95 
ISBN 0 09 14036 0 332 

We seem to take it blithely for 
granted that there is something vir- 
tuous about life in the country. \Ve 
bandy about vaguo ideas or the 
“good life ”, of protecting the 
environment from the ravages of 
urban sprawl and the depredatious 
nf factory-farming, at the same time 
as we hanker after second or (even 
first) homes in little flower- 
bedecked cottages tucked securely 
away in th$ heart of a “real” 
village, equipped with authentic 
scrubbed-pine farmhouse kitchen 
tables, log fires, and, brass bed- 
steads. These things figure in our 
dreams, and more- especially iu the 
pages of colour supplements and 
glossy mngnzincs. Throughout virtu- 
ally the entire western world urban 
■nun (or to be sociologically precise, 
certain strata within western 
society) oppears to long nostalgic- 
ally for the rural idyll his fore* 
fathers left behind in their painful 



Before Howard Newby’s study, “the development of agribusiness and the Increasing rationalization qE 
capitalist agriculture had gone largely unremarked M . 

tion of its American counterpart) the book under review it Is Newby's ity which the fanner exercises nvei 


wliai? " 

It proceeds : “ In posing these 
questions, Anthony Arbluster 
mounts an intelligent attack on 
those who seek 10 monopolise 
power mul to repress dissent and 
experiment in Lhe educational 
world.” Another, much more 
remarkable example of what in any 
disfavoured case ArUlaster himself 
would certainly characterize us 
Establishment status is that, for 
some months within that first 
peril id, The THES run a “CAFD 
Column” serviced by the pressure 
group itself rather than by uin- 
nJoyces of Times Newspapers. There 
lias been, I believe, ua parallel to 
this enviable (and remarkable) privl' 
lege hi either The Times itself or 
any of Its weekly stable mates. 

‘ These -facts are Indices of the 


lisiied hi association with Neiu Left 

Review. But The Rape of Reason . 

11 ‘ — ail equally topical report on the (ACLU) long ago decided to exclude 
deployment of that force towards members or die Communist Party 
>® “The Corporation of the Polytechnic from its offices and even its ranks. 
ld . of North London” — was, to 11a one’s That the NCCL has very obviously 
surprise, turned down. Characteris- never taken this principled Amen- 
>e tically the authors of the CAFD can stand is, surely, one of the rea- 
reply to the Gould Report make sons why it chooses not to defend 
much of its expensiveuess, suggest- the right of free association; in par- 
1& big that this was part of a plot to ticular the right to join or not to 


most earnestly concerned : eager to 
attend to the strong case for, con- 


eluding that these massive def cien- nff ** irs an(1 t0 the notorlotls fien enl 


Later, in a resumed debate refo- 
ring both to several such particului 


cies are not accidental to socialism ; j^US resolution urging constituent 
and anxious to discover some unU)na t0 ban the c * mpus t0 d 
guarantee that things i wo 11 not be spea kers ruled by them to be 
the same here too. Where such a •« racist or fascist ”, CAFD remauirf, 
socialist ,is quite unworried, and a CCOrd ing to a report in The TffiS * 
maybe misrepresents or attempts to M 1974 m down tj ie middle; : 
silence that strong argument, we ^d \h\s Respite uvgings from lb , 


migration to the metropolis. led them to seek n new ; iiiidcmand- 

Howard Newby’s Green and the rural world. Whereas 

Pleasant Land ? takes this powerful traditional rural sociology (which 
ideology, this folk-dream of a roman- ln th ,‘s , country virtually disap- 
tic and timeless rural world, and Pfured In the enrly 1960i) had 
subjects it to merciless scrutiny. It l” a c®d JfJ inordinate emphasis 011 


tion of its American counterpart) the book under review it Is Newby's ity which the funner exercises over 
fed them to seek a new understand- fascination with die plight of tho his workers, and which legitimates 
mg of the rural world. Whereas agricultural worker. Jn The the income and wealth differences 


Deferential Worker Newby raported between them as well as stabilizing 
the result of a mafor study of East a relationship of dependency sym* 
Anglian farmworkers -— a topic botized by die oppressive power of 
, which was chosen because it spot- die tied cottage — to which workers 


All "ivi biivao OVI 111.UIT1 11 , ■ 1 1 . I ■ “ , _ — | 1. , ■ , , T 1 — UV-U bi/bkugu tu 1iMn.11 nvs mvio 

is a superb analysis of social change stability, cohesion and social lighted some interesting problems have had lo resort increasingly as 
in rural England (an equivalent job homogeneity of rural communities, m 1 the study of social stratification, they have been edged out of the 
could be done 011 the rural nostulgia Newby and his colleagues explored Why were farmworkers so poor ? rural housing market. The chnp- 
i nil us try of most western capitalist the . soc ‘“* relations of agriculture. Why had tb ®y^ “®* held a major t ers in Green and Pleasant Land ? 


homogeneity of rural communities, in the study of social stratification. 
Newby and his colleagues explored Why were farmworkers so poor? 


iuuu5tiy or most western capitalist 
countries — France, for example, is in 
-wine ways even more in thrall to 


limit circulation to vice-chancellors, join a trades, union— especially im- 0 f candour confess-with T. K. Gal- ro win nia^oritv suDuort S 

directors of education, and suchlike portent in tins country where both braith— “ I *m not particular about 1 fiut SS55 * 

sinister academic top brass. Be- the major unions and the, TUC are freedom”. “Jff /J’mVSlvS;- 

lieve me, the Institute for tlie Study partisan political organisations, con- T he open Leninists, after all, nf \hn* onllcv So b*Si» 

ot Conflict, and all of us .who helped additionally committed to socialism, make no bones about their absolute „ fil! ? itV; m o °iuh r a Pn^-up friends I 
to compile that report would most i n lhe b i lie leaflet handed M pos- convictions: that socialism must s H frSedom ought to tab 
dearly love to have had the use sible CAFD recruits academic free- mean an end to the possibility of q., boui d an ancient Chinese m ; 

nf rnA nnhllr-Uv mid rliel-l-Ihntinn .J •* uninn tha cz-nnnrlimlc ml* >* ■ nnrl Oil OOJIIII Bll UilLitTIll VH» i ■ ). 


Hie rural idyll than we are). The l ™ ven h ™° 1,y “ ,ld social peace 


book Is clearly intended to appeal 
not only to those with an academic 


the social relations of agriculture. Why had they not held a major 
seeing the rural world as a work- strike since 1923 ? Why was their 
ing environment rather than as a unionization so limited and patchy ? 
haven of harmony and social peace. Newby’s answers to these questions 
As a result they began to look at centre on the political economy of 


they have been edged out of the 
rural housing market. The chap- 
ters in Green and Pleasant Land P 
which deni with the farmworker and 


tiie disharmonies and conflicts in 


lieve me, the Institute for the 


to compile chRt report, would most 
dearly love to have had the use 
of the publicity and distribution 


m pro essioi al interest in die coun- r V ral «*!«* which follow from 
tivside but todopeneral reade°r ?s class divisions— an aspect previously 


agriculture, and the type uf 
authority relutionshijis between 


dom and academic democracy are 


machine vvliich alone makes pos- offered as two equal and. It is 
sible a Penguin price l alleged, inseparable aims. Although 

Again, Arblaster asks : 0 Where this distinction is not made, it is- 


voting the scoundrels out’*: and . Thoe Sac tr^lliak l; 

tat democratization would be Hri nut Huh . 


success which CAFD lias had in are the chairs in Marxism, . . 
winning attention for its causes. Jf he means the chairs tenable only 
But they also suggest something so long os their incumbents con- 


offered as two equal and. It Is that democi atizanon would be 0 ., p0s i te directions dd not ittdi - 
alleged, inseparable aims. Although quickly followed by a restoration D U ns together” 
this distinction is not made, it is- of capitalism”. Ponder, for Ph^s tQgetnqi . 




cleai* that the demand is for demo- 
cracy in both the sock! mixture 
and the majorltarian senses. This 


example, the stated reasons for the 


and incisive, and his analyses of 
ovorything from landcrtvnership to 
the environmental lobby open op 


East Anglia. This was the real 
heart oE British agriculture, .where 
mechanization had gone furthest, 


single industry,' in output-value where efficiency was the key word 
terms, end is certainly one of the aqd , profit the master. Farms are 


the changing naturo of lhe village 
draw upon this earlier rescarcii, 
mid it is that which helps to make 
them so clear and well argued. 

In examining the development 
of agriculture (and its twin n&pcct 
of iandownei-ahlp) since the Second 
World War, Newby draws upon 
the groundwork established by 
Property, Paternalism and Power. 
This was a major study of East 
Anglian farmers, conducted front 
Essex University by Newby, Colin 
Bell, David Rose and Peter 


Why Christians need living 





“We ’knew the difficulties of 
the clergy as. they live quietly . 
sacrificial lives. We ask. only 
that the • traditional, texts be : 
restored to a central and regu- 
.. Ihr place, of honour in the 
mainstream of worship.” 

(Outside back cover of 
PN Review 13) 

“I “would strongly : support I 
whoever it was who said ’If 
the Authorised Version was . . 
- good enough for St Paul, it 

- ’ should be good enough for any- . 

-body’” ;• • 

(‘M'lcliaoI.Foat, quoted in 
;• - - .i •' PN Rerieio 13) 

Michael l;aot epitomizes 'those \vlio 
signed the : petition'; fo the General 
Synod .of tho Church of England 
asking ithdt the Authorized Version 
of the Bible and the Book of Com- 
inon grayer ' should, continue to be 

- used' in churches as part of - the 


.answers differ. Some parishes will domesticated in particular cougta- 
use 1662 until past Lite year 2000, gatiouft, Oxford may say die Book 
- end « will always be available. Let of Common Prayer In Latin (do they 
there be no misunderstanding here still?). Cathedrals may keep their 
—1662 can 1 thrive wherever it is choral evensongs. But parish 
wanted, churches, affirming the same faith, 

But niany other parishes want may well need a liturgy, which is 



■mu. many ocner pansnes . want way well need a liturgy, wnicti is 
inadern-laiiguage services. They authentic to the life of the congre- 
argue that a living current language' ‘Ration, 

ChSi« [0 Vs e r J; 1 )"® ■ second misunderstanding Is 

CBiislImis. ’( St Paulis to he in- t0 t], lnk th9t General Synod can 

scrutlnhed ll w.^not WefStlc 1 ' .{gffe SS CV p«tah TSf ,I ' "S' 
of cf. I il^| G &eek I ' C lf iilshs* S' provlde ,h. M 'onc™ . 

la, SS? k ^SS_ 1 SS£ 


burning message mlt.cr than a 'ZZ the nSfim 

beautiful stylo. . Paul .writes ver- uScessai*v But the »irfs7i S|Sd£ 

KuSe tomSe GodTnd t?man »«t d"syXod,S parff Iq^declde 
tioh rife sickiiess of a friend The tl,at ^ pract ! ce would notarize its 


liifi 


i,j* v :'f-s not reveal himself uniquely In the 

■ . Iltetary 1 rhythms of the -seventeenth 

f-c'tHJ,! • century, he ought to foave done. But 
• • the A 1 * 51 quotation; Dbova 0ivd 5 aWav 
iWl'ri ^ '<V J 'a : . jn.we of the factiial inisundcrsfand- 

(41 -'j -ill .'r : . vhnve. • drimagpd the 

flrst. tlie Church: of ^ngiartd. is 
•i t J’-i.-e'-i .ineitMT' runbiitg . a Wu spurn- nor 
! y : i k -z . 1 • . • p.ponlilg • / : a stalely ■ , honfio, . With 
1 ‘»Krfiy;W8.ere hot asking; ourselyes 
r'4''.?^4v4 6bJ*t.'d f art ooght to have the 
IMS Wntral: -siiowcaso. .True, ; wn do faci 


nnte Lord adaOtod himself tn the c q u ?™n: osemauon or rexu. me 
t C ™ c cuifi.ro of ■ bll %SteTd tiin? foat ^- 

s “ his church must: da today. Liv- Bftomal life of its worshippers. And 
; ing as ChrisUflDs'fPom' Monday" to although modern servicos . do . not 
rtil Saturday Iphlbiik Ua from a flight ^ n, l e . g^wth in church We, they. 
SSntaM?! • lnt0 ' a •wiltm-al ghetto for worship Certainly march in step with growth 
TW on Sundays: A rooWind-Wdncb dis- S Cre j s /fund, ln any case 


f , • v':y ^'.-VV W&- 

v ^ ' -to 

be' -C; : >r - "'-ji 

illil 


h--, •> 

To wliat worshipping tradition should newcomers come. £ 

bristles with other misunder- uncy of medium through which.' . j -. 



: “Ii I Hi™ BVBiy p?uew Bttenuqn j- in ltsejt admittedly already tlie lion’s share of agri- of the role of the farmer and 
Pnnluf 8 ^ ^^’, c q va ^ 1, 8-® cfe y topics like . ineegre^Htad been , on small jca{e, cultural production — belongs. landowner in’ the rural social 

lmidownerqliip : the •farming indus: pastoral., farmers >riio mostly Me J The decline of the village com- StSetSe and seeks ■to exolain 
d . its p ^l il K al economy; the family labour to run their farms.' muuity, the subject of so much farmers are able to nudntain 

The_ East Aniian wheat barons, rural nostalgia, is not therefore their traditional doiufnatio'n in ^thd 
: structure of the -or big Cotswold livestock farmers something produced by factors in- rural world. The latter point, 

miteb : environ, who organized dieir farming on trinsic to. the community itself, indead.isat base a simple oiid: 

end ecology; highly commerclaUzed lines with Rather, if Indeed it is a decline, it because facers and landowners 
l (SSnSS “i 1,il ' 0d lBb P ut ' 1 fo !' ca ],Bd }M" ha f C0 “ B abD «t because tlie agri- control cSderable nmountT of 

fSu?f. ak wd f cdui V fy Mnjost completely ignored. SimJ- cultural, economy, has changed, property they also occupy strategic 
-lUMurai poverty *S. iarly, the development of agribusi- Mechanization, ranonalizarion, the positions within the local (and, of 

dM P»B Newby’s ■ success iff'sHess and the increasing rationalize- rise of agribusiness, Increasing farm course, sometimes also the national) 


landowner in' the rural social 
structure, and seeks "to, .explain 
hetf : farmers are able to maintain 
their traditional domination in the 
rural world. Tlie latter point, 
indeed, is at base a simple ond: 
because farmers and landowners 
control considerable amounts- of 


unequal i-cUidonsUlp of furmei- and 
worker, muster and man, in a 
stable system. 

It is tlie firm grasp which Newby 
lias of the social structure of British 
agriculture which gives Green anti 
Pfcasflfie Land ? much of its drive 
and coherence. Given that his thesis 
is that most change in the English 
countryside has resulted from the 
development of Agriculture, this is 
hardly surprising, perhaps. Nevei^ 
theless. many of the important 
insights of the book follow directly 
from it. Nnwliere is this clearer 
than in the discussion of the vast 
Increases in agricultural land values 
which made so many farmers 
millionaires overnight in the early 
1970s. Tho Heath Government’s 
roll-over tax relief on development 
land profits ensured that enormous 
amounts of money went into agri- 
cultural land, in some areas boost- 
ing the price from £300 to £1,400 an 
aero in a matter of months. 

Tho SLufdcn enrichment of land 
values immediately placed in peril 
tho continued family ownership of 
many large farms, because of tlie 
tax burdens they would, have to 
bear at tho death of the farmer or 
al transfer during his lifetime. 
Newby links these factors together 
in explaining why the City institu- 
tions have round agricultural land 
so attractive us investment prop- 
erty, and in showing why a return 
to tenant fanning on a large scale 
is on the curds as a moans both 
of avoiding punitive taxation und 
of ensuring the massive capital 
investments which will enable Farm- 
ers to incrense efficiency and profit 
ratios even further. Interestingly, 
Newby thinks it likely that a slow 
decline will occur iu the number of 
owner-occupied farms (currently as 
much ns 75 per cent of agricultural 
land is formed by its owners) and 
that there will be a gradual return 
to the Victorian pattern of landlord 
and tenant farmer in which as Duk- 
as 10 per cent of land was owner 
farmed. Organizations like the 
Country Landowners' Association 
will probably continue to stress the 
“ non-econqmic ” values of private 
ownership, us Newby makes clear, 
in opposition to both further tax- 
ation and the encroachment of the 
city institutions. Whatever their 
success, the future can only, see 
•further' expansion '■ of the '■largest 
farms run by professional managers 


for insurance .companies or pension 
funds — although the Country Land- 
owners' Association and National 


-me— rural poverty. 

Yet despite Newby’s ■ success 
making tne book a fasrinai 


poverty. 
Elite New 


I'- making the book 'a fa 
^ general study rather than 
fc\. tasical ■ : monograph we 


%• !PP° r i? nt , ways this book is e pro- be able to grasp what has been haven or tourist centre wi 
T lAm 1 04 ■ ® dacl P° of rural soclo- going on in the countryside with- dual farming population. 
G’ m£l M . m academic subject, for out looking closely at agriculture, and farmworker nave bee 


widi a red- 
in. Farmer 


Not.il. — ■ — ““J'' 1 L i «iy 4 ullL juuomg liuscij m oBiHiuiime. mui i nrmwurjtcr nnvu uuen pusneu 

w particular is one or toe In two important e'arlier books, ever closer together by the influx 

. r*f > smalt IWimnnr nf vnimn enrirv. VI ia ridftfi-miffnl WAi-tdi-. fPonontn aF ni-Kan Irtimi OT. or.tr .mill .V. an 1.n..a 


power system. Tiiey are to be found . 
on parish, district, and county coun- 
cils; on the Bench; as school 
governors and as' wditbies of tlie 
church; on. housing committees 
and ss tlie officers of various 
organizations concerned with tlie 
countryside — indeed throughout the 


been pushed interstices of local government 


W Vpl-v intnll 1 - “ — ' ~ “ #• . ««««■» w » va M J Ulb J MAi UA 

V 1 l n ° Br of young socio- The Deferential Worker- [Penguin, of urban immigrants, until they have 

1' tho 4 V - e SD 4B* 1t . t 9 ce*align 1 1977) and Property, Paternalism become an “encapsulated” social 

U rhiLirlnli y ° £ ?ura ^ society; with , and Pouter (Hutcliinson, 'i978) group, as Newby calls them, their 

w v drawn i L c0nce P fcs and methods Newby has examined the social common views obscuring the class 

r .Tu.:_ 0M . mainstream ' Sociology, relations of agriculture — looking differences which objective! v divide 


i .Thai-” 4( ,W1U , ■“•‘ijiiiioaui Sociology, -relations or 
• L ^“^^““^wtlon \vitb the piori-' particularly at 
L ' laav British jrural soclo< : farmworkers; I 
y _ ; fflN.(and the theoreticaJ Stagna- - single detlnabl 


of apiculture — looking differences which objectively divide farmers. They lie behind the exer- 
y at both farmers and them. It is in such a context as else of paternalism and- form the 
irs: Indeed if there is a this that one has to understand the content of many deferential ntfj- 
inable starting point, for churacteristicDlly paternalist author- 'tudes which, eel" ye, uf. ' bind the 

How did CAP get into such a mess ? 


Certain ideologies of property, 
justifications of its possession and 
its functions as a source of power, 
bolster the hegemony of this rural 
ruling class of landowners and 
farmers. They lie behind the exer- 
cise of paternalism ' and; form the 


gy • the parish decides. . 

an The third misunderstanding con- 
ad , cerns . tho clergy, who are held 


standings.. . and • factual error. 
Synod brushed . it aside. Hhe 
modern services .go in, 19 SO -into a 
new. services book. Parishes retain 
tlie right to decide. , Thpy . are 


responsible for. lhe choice of .set- .unlikely to. bqw to the ; “cultural 


see God ? . . « a mod- fe T. — : — 

Dav}d Martin, coxicedes . || The Common . Agricultural Policy 

ern rite could have bee j ^ fc oC the European Community ' ^ 

which .- t™. ■Ki’Bwm.rf FSBmT* 

wearing and invoked “ 1 ®J -Let -^pnadn, £6:95 ■ - ' 

poetry. Let the search W > hUrL' tsSlNQ 246 1)1976 : 

PevlH Martin- himself. pi’OduC^^. | ... , V . .. 


I 


culturol Policy of tlie EEC have obviously an authority on lhe tech- 
not received academic discussion of idealities of the Common Agricui- 
the calibre thoy deserve. In the , tural Policy, but I am unclear as to 
1970s, the output of . the Agricui- 1 tlie market for this book. Tbe book 
tural Directorate in Brussels lias is said to be -Invaluable to “nca- 


• swollen to a quite unmanageable dentics and s Lit dents in aai-iculture, 
torrent,' but die amount of thought- economics, geography und political 
, ful, informed discussion by British science; ' to businessmen iu the 


f of’ tlie ecoiioni” ; Jnfoxmed discussion by British 
production and writers of the problems of Euro- 
itorlcal reasons, P^an agriculture is, if anything, less 
goly, in, Isolation, than iu the 1960s. 
goperai. In the One therefore approaches .with 
mdst 1 , university ihterest a new book' by a lecturer 


agricultural sectors, aud to 
farmers”. It should certainly be a 
useful source book for students of 
agricultural economics making, a 
special study of the EEC. But most 


Businessmen aud farmers; on the 
other hand, usually need more topi- 
cal and specific information, such 
uj is provided by the Agricultural 
press. 

Tho approach, moreover, is 
purely Anglophone: there are no 
references to publications in any 
language other than English: This 
how, of course, includes aU the 
EEC documents, - but it excludes 
the often important studios by, in 
particular, ■■ French dhd German 


German 


ces?),. not when roman- 
fov vanishing cultural 


} Q Stained-glass' windows -may stay, ^ 
loraltef iTs ; but , Himgy : is . fwctlbrlel, \ amt far , ," P :. 

hey: should' ,drtyi«g; a cpr' I. iieaii a transparent Wp ljAv ( 
Lflrs f :* make windscrfled.'bot 'a staiqed-alasa one. . iUC IVCY - 


Farmers' Union will fight to pre- 
vent the private landowners becom- 
ing an employed class farming for 
someone else. 

Anyone who has the slightest in- 
' tcrest in the countryside and rural 
life iii general will find Green and 
Pleasant Land ? indispensable. Jf ic 
helps Its readers to see the country- 
side as. a ivor king environment 
rather than as an idealized world 
cut off from the pressures of urban 
life, it will have performed an im- 
portant task. If it encourages them 
to go on to examine the social struc- 
ture of the rural world in more 
detail — and what better place to 
start than with Newby's ofhor books 
— then it will liavfe achieved tlie 
success it so richly descarves. 

• Petfer Hamilton 


nmrics of the latest Community 
directives, on everything from silk- 
worms in Italy to sheep farming in 
-Greenland, but this information 
will inevitably date rather quickly. 
Perhaps it might havo been better 
lo have produced the book in a 
loose-leaf format, with periodic 
supplements; 

This book, then, serves a partlc- 
-.ulnr purpose, but most economists, 
political scicn tis ts~= — and oven politi- 
cians — need a different kind of 
•book. However, sukh a book could 
probably be written only by some- 
one who was both an agricultural 
.anti a political economist, spoke 
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t systems For is, altd .imbljcatioiis of the .various 
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op explanation ; want to know. Is:. " Bow did lhe' 


essentially, a precis Common Agricultural Policy 


, .prose., likely .. This is, tne row 

;nte' ttanspai-r Iqnfyuage of common prpy® 


Of recent EEC documents. . 

.- Mtas Fennell has. done an onor-,. 
mous- aniounp of Iwark, .and* ‘is 


into sucli a mess, aud how.coula it. 


disembodied unreality which (some- 
times seems to aMect the ; publi- 
cations of the Brussels secretariat. . 
i do not wish to disparage , the 


get out of it?”. Thoy, are. unlikely, value of this book ps ,a refec 
to find any answers in (his volume, work. It Is useful to have - 


erjenpa 

I-. sum; 


was no longer subject to the inhibi- 
tions of a serving official. Perhaps 
there is no such uorson; ]f so, it is 
: a pity, because be could write a 
•very useful book on the problenin- 
iticoi Common Agricultural Policy.. 

’ ‘ v, Grali itm HaUctt . 
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Rubbish Theory ; the creation 
destruction of value 
by Michael Thompson 
Oxford University Press, £7.50 
ISDN 0 19 217658 7 
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Horrid Laughter in Jacobcun 
Tragedy 

by Nicholas Brooke 
Open Books, £6.95 
ISBN 0 7291 0101 0 


Our Ideas about the basic shape oF 
Elizabethan thought have shifted a 
long way since Tillyard and his 
assumption that they all believed 
in a natural order of tilings. It is 
easier now to assume thnt order 
was conceived of as the discipline 
humanity was obliged to impose on 
a natural chaos, and that adventur- 
ous minds like Marlowe’s resisted 
the idea that order was in any way 
natural to man. Some Elizabethans 
found a macabre relish in the con- 
templation of natural disorder. 1 

Nicholas Brooke's Horrid Laughter 
supports this current view, 1 claim- 
Ipg .that laughter in Jacobean 
tragedy is designedly subver- 
sive. Ha points out that the 
mnenbre ami the fnrcicAl elements 
In Jncnhouit tragedy make it hard 
foi- audiences to maintain what he 
cells “the conventional expectation 
of hushed tragic dignity", and that 
when that goes so docs ific attend- 
ant assumption of underlying 
orderliness in nature. 

It is a bold attempt in a number 
of ways. Professor Brooke ignores, 
as every drama critic must, tlie 
lurid bugaboo of the Effective Fal- 
lacy and suggests that horrid 
laughter is not lust a curlicue in 
the melodramatic stage villain’s 
personality but a major feature of 
audience response. He coolly pres- 
cribes answers to the fiery ques- 
tion of how audiences ought to 
respond to moments like tlie arriv- 
al of the fop plait lords at die end 
of The Duchess of Malfi with their 
banal exclamations at the sight of 
all the . corpses (” How comes 
this ? ** says Eoderigo, a questlou 
so unanswerable and poindess that 
audiences release tlieir tension in 
laughter, and according to Brooke 
are meant to). His assumption that 

horrified laughter ”, in the 
audience _ should turn Into some- 
thing more intimate and even 
begin to share the “ horrid 
laughter oE characters like die 
Duchess’s mad brother, is perhaps 
a bit too bold. But there is none 
the less a good deal of force In 
ms conclusion that M wHd laughter 
resists order” and that all the 


Wordsworth and the Human Heart 
by John Beer 
Macmillan, £10.00 
ISBN 0 333 24104 4 

John Beer is known chiefly for his 
bouks on Coleridge and Blake, and 
now that he has turned to Words- 
worth he approaches the greatest 
of tlie English Romantic poets with 
the snme earnest inwardness he has 
applied to the others. 

There are few bad books on 
Wordsworth, and this is certainly u 

f lood and rewarding one, but it is 
i envy going in places, so packed 
is It wiLh. critical detail and the 
results of recent research on par- 
ticular poems. It is as If the mate- 
rial overflows the channel of the 
argument, though the author has 
published another hook, Wordsworth 
and Time within the year. The 
total shape of the poetry remains 
elusive. After all, Wordsworth 
attempts to explore without reli- 
gious or cultural preconceptions the 
innermost mystery of man, and is 
hinisolf a mystery. 

The book begins by noting a divi- 
sion in the poet’s temperament be- 
tween passion, eye and heart on 
the one hand, ond that coldness and 
objective reason which aro sus- 
tained by 3ds obstinate northern- 
ness. A union between the two 
sides is sought for in the innocence 
of pastoral landscape. But the 
heart is die centre of die affections 
and of the moral life. Wordsworth 
may seem to be following Rousseau, 
the Goethe of Werther, and Burns, 
but it is in a way all Ids own ; hia 
Charge that Bums “ nevor spiritual- 
izes” tells us something about his 
way. Yet tflie poet is “a man 
pleased with his own natural pas- 
sions and volitions ” end the heart 
Is a stream of blood linked with 
the organic universe and appro- 
priately described by tlie image of 
a fountain. There is a chapter 



tlie gap between the individual life 
and. social action. The result Is 
exhibited in Lyrical BalUuls nud in 


Wordsworth : 
Hancock, 1798 


portrait by R. 


on the strange verse of the period 
of storm and stress in die middle 
1790$. When Wordsworth made his 
journey from the Isle of Wight to 
Tintcrti In 1793 both personal love 
and public liberation had failed 
him. A comparison Is made wiiih 
tlie situation of Lawrence In Corn- 
wall lu the First World War. In 
the first draft of The Borderers 
Rivers and Mortimer express the 
divided man, true emotion opposed 
by tho denial and manipulation of 
the heart. But bi attempting to 
overcome guilt and alienation 
Wordsworth in die person of Mor- 
timer remains to some extent “a 
transitory Being”, “a Borderer of 
Jus age”: opposites melt into each 
other in this mysterious world. 

As might \\e expected, the influ- 
ence of Coleridge is sympathetically 
explored. His theories of an 
instinctive and subconscious link 
between the worlds of man and 
nature helped his friend to bridge 


the development of the Salisbury 
Plain poems. The biological warmth 
of primary consciousness which is 
tile subject of “ Goody Blake und 
Harry Gill ” and “ The Complaint of 
the Forsaken Indian Woman” grows 
In the early drafts for The Prelude 
into a sense of coimic joy. In a 
discussion of the rnimortfilicy Ode 
Beer makes much, perhaps too 
much, of the extent to which 
Coleridge had communicated to 
Wordsworth his sense of the “one 
life ”. What can it mean to say 
that mortality and immortality are 
fused ? But rlio main argument 
that as Coleridge’s influence faded 
Wordsworth's poetry descended 
from the heights and took up "a 
slow and stately march ” is con- 
vincing if hardly original. 

The second half of the book pur- 
sues the problems of Wordsworth 
without the Coleridge influence. In 
poetry written before and after 
their comparative estrangement. 
The Rtpncif Cottage trembles on tlie 
bounds of literature. Beer secs it 
as plain and excellent but embody- 
ing an utter pathos and a total 
acceptance from wlilch there can be 
no following oil. 

As time passes Wordsworth lias 
to balance tho mechanical, New- 
tonian model of the universe 
against tlie Colorldgean universe of 
Infinity linked to tiia primary con- 
sciousness. Belief In the latter Is 
difficult to validate because, It is 
argued, it brings fear of ** an nlti-, 
mate destructive psychic whirl- 
pool ”, and so Wordsworth, 
transposes his view of humanity to 
a condition of Intensified pathos. 
Individual pooms cease to be 
demonstrations of n total process 
and become small domesticated 
parts of it. The later poems des- 
cribed a withdrawal from the 
shored universe into private feeling. 


the familial, landscape gardens and 
so on. One wonders haw much the 
move from Dove Cottage to the land- 
scaped Hydnl Mount is significant 
here, quite apart From family cir- 
cumstances. Beer is sensible on the 
relation shin heween Wordsworih 
and Dorothy, seeing ic as asexual 
but devouring. Wordsworth's pus- 
sionate nature, “ the violence of 
affection ” of which Dorothy spoke, 
always m images to distinguish 
between good and ill passion. Thu 
true passion must always he 
mediated through the heart. The 
rape of nnture in ** Nutting" is 
wanton and wrong. 

Beer interestingly characterizes 
Hardy as a darker Wordsworth 
because in him the heart has 
become detached from the spring* 
of the universe and there is n4 
concept of universal love. 

It is pleasant here to find atten- 
tion pnid to a too much neglected 

r 'oem in the canon. The Waggoner, 
t is the best (the only?) example 
of Wordswm-rh’s slow-moving but 
Genuine humour, and Ills respect, 
however tie Jinut en hax, for sneer 
animal vitality. He adored Bums 
without being able to conceal tlio 
suggestion that Burns might have 
niado out better if lio had known 
Wordsworth. Beer uses the poem to 
illustrate tlie union of the animal 
ond genial spirits and claims, a trifle' 
ponderously, that Benjamin is hs 
much part of tlie total sublime scene 
as the Cumberland Beggar. 

Wordsworth- appeared to most of 
llis contemporaries as a traitor or a 
puzzle. In Hazlitt’s phrase which 
Beer uses as a chapter heading ha 
combined “ the stately and tba 

a uixotic’’ in mind and poetry. 

oloiidgc saw him as the ideal 
spectator ab extra : perhaps this 
ideal imposed nil impossible burden 
on the poet and the man. 

Roger Sharrock 


Hardy’s greatness 


puys he examines — The Revenger’s 
Tragedy, Webster’s two. Middle- 
ton’s two and ’Tis Pitp— do invite a 
complex response to their mixtures 
of tragedy with farce. 

Obviously we might quibble on 
occasion over tna Kinds of 
audience reaction Professor Brooke 
thinks the plays call for, but there 
m no doubt that we owe him a 
debt for emphasizing the need to 
enlarge our critical responses to 
these plaars, • The problem seems 
rather to be where we should atop 
expecting such responses. The Jaw 
of Malta was Jong ago identified .as 


by Eliot, and Brooke is right 
rt see his genre rooted there, Gut 
what of The Jew’s contemporary. 
The Spanish Tragedy ? What ot 
the poems by- Marlowe and -Shakes- 
paare which turn tragic tales from 
Ovid Into erotic comedies? There 
must have been something like the 
same complex of macabre responses 
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Thomas Hardy e poems, a selection 
of critical essays 

edited by James Gibson and Trevor 
Johnson 

Macmillan, £7.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 333 23106 6 and 23107 4 

Critical Approaches to the Fiction 
of Thomas Hardy 
edited by Dole Kramer 
Macmillan, £12.00 
ISBN 0 333 23756 0 

It i9 taking quite as long for aca- 
demic critics to come to terms with 
Hardy’s greatness os with any other 
writer’s. But in other cases, such as 
George Eliot, Forster and Joyce, 
although their work is still far from 
completely understood, there was a 
fairly rapid recognition of what con- 
stituted tlieir importance. Hardy- 
more comparable, with Yeats and 
Eliot in terms of significance — never 
has fitted nearly into any of the 
established literary or social cate- 
gories, and. has been slighted as auto- 
didact and nonconformist. Never- 
theless the. general reader of fiction 
has always been loyal, and the pro* 
Sessional .ho longer dares risk .die 
clVil snedr'. ' ' ! 

The two latest critical anthologies 
from Hardy’s own publisher, Macmit 
Inn, indicate the scope and quality 
df serious thinking on his work ns 


is never pursued more than three 
miles from Bodlcnr or tlie Cam- 
bridge University Library. 

Good critical anthologies are not 
only useful but attractive, whether 
short and openly opinionated, or, 
as here, large enough to provide 
a whole critical world to roam In 
for a day. In die case of Hardy, 
It is fascinating to witness the 
new critical efforts stimulated by 

f t poet whose effects were at first 
tard to analyse in a language not 
yet skilled at describing the carious 
retroflective impact of a poem 
after its final full-stop, or tlie now 
familiar divergence between col- 
loquial rhythm and metre. Hardy 
taught his critics, as well as leading 
one of the greatest and quietest 
of revolutions ever in British 
poetic diction. 

Ditie Kramer's Critical Approa- 
ches to the Fiction of Thomas 
Hardy provides e fine .variety of 
original pieces by some very good 
Hardy scholars and critics. Many 
Critical approaches are represented. 
Including Anglo-Saxon formalism, 
character study, philosophical and 
psychological analysis, dud modern 
feminist reading. The only import- 
ant omission is the serious Marxist 
approach which has already shown 
how much It has to offer as a tor- 
rettive to older, naive views of the 
Wessex peasantry. But there Is. here, 
a welcome scholarly discussion of 
the textual history of Far From the 
Madding- Crowd, as a demonstration 
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BOOKS FOR BEC: 
THE ORGANISATION 

Editorial-Board : D. BURNETT, 

M. J. NEWELL, L. A. RUTHERFORD. 

I. A. TODD 

The Organisation i a a set of linked lexis specially 
designed to cover Common Core Modules 3 and 4 at BEC 
National Level (“The Organisation in its Environment”). 
The books have been written by a well established inter- - 
disciplinary team, of lecturers from the Faculty of 
Business arid Management Studies of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Poly technic, 

The' authors have extensive experience * of leaching 
DES/BEC Diploma and Certificate courses in business 
studies and public administration, and have a particular 
sympathy with Ihe needs of the part-time student. 

X THE ORGANISATION 

Hardback: £5.26 . O 421 26010 B 

Paperback : £2.88 ’ O 421 28020 3 

2 THE ORGANISATION AND ITS 
RESOURCES 

Hardback: £8.30 0 421 26970 1 

Paperback: £4.25 0 421 26980 9 . 

3 THE ORGANISATION 4 ITS MARKET, 
CUSTOMERS AND CLIENTS ... 

Hardback: £7.80 , 0 42125980 0 
Paperback: £3.96 0 421 28000 9 

4 THE ORGANISATION, THE STATE 
AND THE COMMUNITY 

Hardback*. £7,60 .0 42120950 7 

Paperback :. £3,85 0 421 26960 4 

WORKBOOK 

In 1680 a teacher's workbook will be published as a 
guide and accompaniment to the Organisation series. 
This will conlain exercises, diagrams and assignments to 
help teachers In planning their courses end monitoring 
the progress of their etudenIS. 

Price to be announced, 

, Mail-Order*: Sweet & Maxwoir.Spoh (Books el lavs) kid., 
Norlh Way. Andover, Hants, SP10 8BE. 

. -j. Bookshop f Hatmnfok, {Sweat & Maxwell, . . 

118, Clwnaery Lane, London WC3A.1PP . 
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Understanding Force 
by J. "W. Warren 
•Johd Murray, £1.95 
ISBN p 7195 3564 6 
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This little book is given a subtitle 
which begins 11 An account of same 
aspects of teaching the idea of 
force”, so the reader is forewarned 
that tho content is selective. How- 
ever, Its selectivity has a purpose : 
to emphasise the problems .of rt-ach- 

•■■■ ing the concept of force in a logical 

-■■’way, and .-the examples Chosen are 

V. those in which errors of - pjresenta- 
' tio-n aro most likely to arise. 

fr The book takes the form of six 
chapters and five appendices. The 
first chapter, on l;i nematics, deals 
more with misunderstanding* of the 
vector nature of velocity, and 
acceleration thnn of force itself; 
force enters the discussion with 
Newton's lows of motion in chapter 
two. Chapter three ■ discusses 
imaginary forces ; chanter fom 
Delects certain specific forces and 
common misrepresentations in teach- 
ing them ; chanter five deals with 
various tests given to students and 
The consentient common errors, - « 
subject developed in the last chap- 
ter, which discusses faulty teaching 
and the problems wlilch arise 
therefrom. The appendices discuss 
vectors and pseuaovcctors, surface 

* tension, long ond short range forces, 
tides and, finally, textbook and 
simpler errors. 

There will be few teachers of phy- 
sics who will not learn something 
of value from reading this short hut 
stimulating book, and all would ho 
advised to do so before setting out 
to teach. This docs not mean that 
one would necessarily agree with 
e very thing written here. For exam- 
ple, one may not agree — may even 
strongly disagree — with the use of 
" imaginary " as an adjective to des- 
cribe forces of inertial reaction. Tito 
centrifugal force was, after nil, con- 
sidered reel enough by Newton for 
him to use it in the Prlncipia to 
explain the effect of - the earth’s 
rotation upon weight; one con see 
no need for -confusion- in doing this, 
as Dr Warren predims, though one 
can see the need for the. teacher to 
think about his presentation, which 
is Lr 'Varrcu’s aim. But "imagin- 
ary ' l- -s a definite widely-used 
■mathematical meaning, not relevant 
here ; more importantly, inertial re- 
action forces are often only loo 
'"real" to those experiencing them. 

It is surely possible to ’ teach this 
- very Important aspect of die force 
concept ■" without Introducing an 
.. adjective. Which may itself confuse. 

A detailed discussion of other. 

■ lesser points would tend to give a 

• ’ misleading impression of • a 

* thoroughly readable and useful 

• hook. There is so much In • here 
i with which I thoroukldy agree. ' The 
' discussions of specific . examples of 
' force, such, as weight, surface ten- 

• i ;sioh, jets add gravitation and did 

.'tides, are excellent in present ihg the 
.-problems likely to bfi encountered 
by students, and the' appendix on 
7 significant quotations stiomd! aletf 

• any potential textbook writer into 

■ the dangers af careless think log. .. 

■ This, book is. short and* easy to 
reud, and its Impact on-; the reader, 

.- must surely - be out of hrbpoTtlbn to' 

. . ; Its size. • ' . 

• !• • i ■ i -L- I^acklntion 


A handful of dust 


Cosmic; Dust : Ha impact on astron- 
omy 

by Peter G. Martin 

Clarendon Press ; Oxford University 

Press, £9.00 

ISBN 0 39 851450 1 


About i -par cent. of the mass of the 
U diverse la. thought to exist in the 
form of microscopic particles, or 
groins, of dust. Yet the. effect these 
grains have, on the observable 
features of the Universe (at all 
astronomical -scales -from meteors to 
qiu&ars) 'is far greater .than one 
would expect. Fbr, by thei? obscur- 
ing, reflecting and emitting proper- 
ties, these grains drastically niter 
the very appearance of celestial 
objects. The peat bands of obscur- 
ing matter along the Mil(cy Way 
are only one manifestatio'i) of the 
ubiquitous presence' of cosmic dust. 

In the present era of exciting 
advances in astronomy through new 
X-ray, ultraviolet and . inf raced oh. 
servations, the study of cosmic dust 
has -.become supremely .-important, 
- providing new ■' insights into the 
■ processes of star formation, mass 
loss anil stellar evolution and the 
physical processes leading to the 
Intense thermal emission found in 
the nuclei of active galaxies. How- 
ever, partly because this field of 
work is so vital and still rapidly 
expanding, no first rate textbook 
on the subject has yet emerged. 
Peter Murtln’s Cosmic Dust : its 
impact on astronomp goes a long 
way towards filling trds need, being 


a serious attempt to bring together 
the microscopic physical processes 
which govern the behaviour of dust 
grains la space, and the large scale 
astronomical phenomena actually 
observed. 

The book is intended for the re- 
searcher who wishes to know more 
about the dust and its consequences, 
and for the research student enter- 
ing the field. As such it is not an 
ideal textbook, being rather less 
than rigorous in its derivation of. 
the basic physical equations. Never; 
tireless it will certainly be a most 
useful handbook for those prepar- 
ing courses of lectures for graduate 
students. 

The author writes well and con- 
cisely and has attempted to cover 
the whole range of topics relevant 
to dust and its effects. Probably 
the major weakness of the book is 
that in trying to be comprehensive, 
the author Has covered some areas 
less adequately than others. He- is 
at Ms best when describing the 
theoretical bases of the microscopic 
physical processes experienced oy 
dust grains in space, and the sec- 
tions on the transmission of radia- 
tion, interstellar extinction and 
polarization, the scattering of radia- 
tion and interactions in an inter- 
stellar, environment arc the most 
satisfying of tile book, and clearly 
reflect his interest in these aspects 
of dust astrophysics. The chapter on 
reflection nebulae is extremely in- 
teresting and portrays lucidly the 
role of dust in producing their 
observed characteristics. 


Some shortcomings of the book 
are particularly apparent to infra- 
red astronomers. There is a scout 
and superficial discussion of the 


Consensus 


Reliable Knowledge : 
tlon of the grounds for 
science 

by .lolin Zimftn 


»Js3 


Noticeboard is compiled 
by Patricia SaatineHi 
and Mila Goldie 


galactic centre — n subject which is % ■;?LVh „ » 

worth n treatise in itself. Also the ^ 

treatment of circuinstellur material 0 j21 22087 4 


is less than satisfying considering 
tile wealth of information on tho 
properties of dust which has been 
Accumulated through infrared 
studies of circun;steliar material sur- 
rounding cool stars. In particular, the 
circumstellnr miqrowave 
HjO line emitters did not rutc ;i 
mention despite their historical im- 
portance in providing evidence fox- 
dust shell formation through mass 
loss. Thirdly, the sections nn dark 
cloud regions und cxtragalnctic dust 
did not indicate that the author 
fully appreciated some of tlio 
observational aspects of tlia sub- 
jects. 

The author lias tnken pains 
throughout not to be controversial, 
so. that in those areas where there 
Is . wide disagreement among re- 
searchers, he nas lost some of the 
excitement which is expected in 
such a vital subject. 

My final two criticisms are first 
that the references at the end of 
each chapter are too sparse, aud 
second, that the quality of the 
reduction and 


photographic reproduction 
figures is rather poor. 

Despite these shortcomings, this 
book is a timely and worthwhile, 
addition to astronomical literature. 


Lightning in the laboratory 

Js Issue, when the way was opened to UK 

so die quantitative study of electricity SJSSSI !ft?r S P 
to by the experiments of Cavendish tinentnl anfe 


, . ... , . , sical science in general, which 

Electricity in the Seventeenth and excellently done. It is of courso 
Eighteenth Centuries : a study of - essential 
enr^ ^modern physics 


by J,. L. Hcilbrou 
University of California Press, £24.00 
.ISBN 0 520 03478 3 


Is It because of Benjamin Franklin 
that early electrical science has 
so fascinated American historians? 
One thinks oF I. Bernard Cohen, 
Bern Dihnor and Pearce Williams, 


to understand how the 
first conceptions of electrical 
phenomena grew out of prevailing 
philosophies of nature, notably the 
attractions and repulsions of Lhe 
Newtonians and tho vortices of the 
Cartesians, still not quite dis- 
missed in the 1740s. One misses 
here some wider discussion of the 
significance, of experiment in early 
modern science: for surely elec- 


and Coulomb, and the mathematical 
analysis of its phenomena was 
undertaken by Volta and Poisson. 
Of this Henbrcm remarks that: 
"The chief ihoral of this long Hit- 
torn may be that, when confronted 
with a choice between a qualitative 
model deemed intelligible and an 
exact description lacking clear 
sical foundations, the leading 


It muy he, as Professor Zinas; 
gusts in Lhe final chapter 
new book Reliable JOioirieW 
.science has become the 'cemni? 
turo of modern society, if *' 

OH und .j surely has a lot to auswet& .’ 
is therefore very important in 
why, und in what sense, 
believe in science. HowfoW 
trust its “ laws”? It is sudip. 
tions (hat Ziniun sets outlaw. 

In ninny ways this is a fail?' 
book, written in a clear nip" 
style,' jmd full of marw(bt- 
sight* into 1 the' wbfKintaoj'iij 
None the less, it doeV&jtif-' 
succeed in answering dwi» • 
tions. i . i . 

Scientific knowledge, ’ «tk 
has emphasized in an carin#. 
is public knowledge. It art' 

" consensible ”, that is, .expra?-, 
mutually intelligible and t ' . 
biguous language, and it m 
"consensual”: the sole ub- • 
criterion of truth in scienuv 
sensus. Where it differs fo>- 
consensual views af other ow , 
ties, such as. religious ,e.olft I 
the emphasis oh -contiflMt 
of its ideas against .ea<& BN*, 
against observation. Crlncuit 
a -n Lii.inn J I * 10n B °d tolerance of dbsa' . . 
A, K. Hyiana I crucial. In theory, tlierefont 
will ultimately oe detected ^ •. . 
eliminated, though, as Zina'.. . 
novvledges, erroneous views® ' 
practice persist for a lent 
for example in the refi» - \ ' - 
geologists for over 50 yeaiit»c,i • 
Wogener's theory «M 
drift. . j'. 1 

Ideally, the scientific 
is open to all humanity,. SW'.' - 
the evidence should u|u»,.- 
bring all rational inquirer*^ 
sdmo viqw. 

more titan , - , . 

has become so esoteric IM* 
those already deeply veriWJji 


; Ounrs 


Dr Arthur D. Edwards, a senior lec- 
turer In concrete structures In the 
department of civil engineering, Im- 

K rial College of Science and Techno- 
iy. University of London, has been 
appointed to tne new professorship in 
mo department of dvlf engineering at 
Hcrlot-Wott University, ire will take 
u^hls appointment on September 1, 

Professor John H, Williamson, current- 
ly prqfessor and head of the deport- 
ment of mathematics at the Univer- 
sity of York, has been appointed to 
the new professorship In the depart- 
ment of mathematics at Herlot-WaU 
University, and will take up his on- 

K lutment on September 3, 1980. 

Mthan Brown, director of the Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts, New York, has been 
appointed to the Slade chair of fine 
art at the University of Oxford. 

Jaaies T. Patterson, , professor of his- 


Professor P. It. Bell, formerly professor 
of botany at University College, Lon- 
don, has been uppolnted to tho Qualn 
chair of botany at that collcgo. 
Professor B. B. Bernstein, formerly 
professor of sociology at tho Institute 
of Education, has been appointed to 
the Karl Mannheim chair of sociology 
at that Institute. 

Dr E. T. Brown, formerly reader In 
rock mechanics at Imperial College, has 
been appointed to the clialr of rock 
media me b at that college. 

Professor N. M. lljclm, professor of 
clinical chemistry at die University of 
Odense, lias been appointed to tho 
chair or chemical iwchoiogy at tho Insti- 
tute of Child Health, London. 

Dr A. WakeJIug, formerly reader iu 
at the Royal Free Hospital 


' • ■UW£WU| i jfOJll.WHir Uk 1118- 

, tm-y at Brown UnivcrsUy has been 
hpltolnted to (lie Harold Vyvyan Harms- 
worth chair of American history at the 
Oxford University. 


ran Harnis- 


plont physiology at the university of 
Sussex, lias been appointed tq the chair 
of agricultural botany at Wye Collcgo. 
Dr A. Barrington Kay, senior lecturer 
In the department of pathology, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Itas bcon appointed 
to tho choir or clinical Immunology at 
tho Cardtotlioraclc Institute from Jan- 
uary 1, 1980. 


School of Medicine, his been appointed 
to the chair of psychiatry at that 
school. 

Dr N. A. Wright, Nuffield reader in 
pathology at tho University of Oxford 
has been appointed to the chair of 
hiritopatholuKy at the Royal Postgrad- 
uate Medical School. 

Dr E. A. Wrlglcy, formerly director of 
the SSRC Cambridge Group for tho 
history of population and social struc- 
ture lias been appointed to the chair 
of population studies at the London 
School of Economics. 

Peter MunsflclU, at present reader In 
the deportment of physics at the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham, has bean appoin- 
ted to tile chair in physics at the same 
university. 


J. A. Berlhoud. ai present senior lec- 
turer In English, University or South- 
ampton has been appointed tq the 
chair of English and related literature 
and to the headship of that depart- 
ment nt the University of York. He 
will take up his position on January 1, 
1980. 

Dr J. B. Durland, deputy chief scien- 
tific officer, and assistant director In 
charge of materials and structures de- 
portment at tho Building Research 
Establishment, has been appointed to 
the new chair of soil mechanics in 
the department of civil engineering ut 
Imperial College. 

Dr Hugh J, Macdonald, at present lec- 
turer in music and fellow of St John’s 
College at the University of Oxford, 
has been appointed to the Gardiner 
chair of music at tho University of 
Glasgow. 

Dr John Raymond Honey, recently 
appointed Head of the School 
of Education, Lolccstor polytech- 
nic, has been promoted to a par-, 
sonal Chair of Education. Professor 
Honey is from South Africa but came 
to Cambridge in 1952 to undertake a 
four-year courso in history and social 
anthropology at Pembroke College. Ha 
then went to Oxford for n postgraduate 
course in education and aftorwards 
taught In English Grammar Schonla for 
six years before moving on to Durham 
University os a Lecturer In Education. 
Ha returned to Cambridge after seven 
years to become a Visiting Fellow. 


oecn uionur ana rearce Williams, niuuem aueacc; lur-suiuiy cjcv iuiuiubhuuh. ib«uih B 

biographer of Faraday. John Hell- frical science is a novelty in the date of the Enhghtcnment pre 
brtwi, experienced in the history of ■ extent and variety of its manifests- exactness. Tuts is die path 
quantum ' physics and biographer tJons, and . the dependence of its ‘ K " 

of ** atomic number " Moseley, lifts theoretical ideas upon rite enlarging 
returned to the' theme in the most .mass of; often flamboyant' expert- 
comprehensive and thoroughly 'mental tricks, such as the first 
documented account- of the subject demonstration of. the lightniug-cnn- 
ever written. ■ 1 • 


Necessarily., the 
remain . familiar : 


due tor at Marly-] a-viUe on -May 10, so much 
broad outlines * 7 52. . It deserves 

Gilbert, G»;ay, ' Franklin’s intervention, which means easy 


steadfastly followed by theoretical 
physics, despite the counter-example 
of Faraday. 

; For all 
aud felicities,' 



consensus should not 
but essentially those 
rational discourse, .. 
•As Zlmnn puts U, /lhe, 


Dufay arid Franklin .are still thft explained the mystery of the Ley- some good stories and aoaina adv 
uOrly heroes, of electricity. But den jar, incidentally drove rival (should you be threatened by 
Hell bran’s view* on individual elec- electricians like tl\e Abbd Noll at in thunder storm, stand woll ev 


nd" Benjamin "WHson In 
nto the Wilderness (it was 
who attacked Franklin 


pod stories and aoaind advice 

a 

. away 

from trees with the legs firmly 
rooted on the earth so that the 
round-currents created by q close' 


triclans - are by no means ponveq- France an 

llonel: he is prepared to elevate England in ... 

some, like Fabr I, -and depress others the latter * who attacked Franklin ground-curreiua created by q close 
like Robert Boyle. Of .Fcauktiti he In the absurd controversy ovet . nphtHMiK-flftsh will not rud up one 
'yrritOs . that- Kfs ori'wpfl 12 *— — ’ - — ' t"-- i»b v.«.i <i.« u u 

ifothing of his opdraTsm 

itself in. his proposal __ 

the analogy” between^lightnihg ahd electricians 

electricity- ^ by “ enticing lightning sandro Volta, the physicist whose pertinent, comment:- lortg, p 

laboratory”! FrankllnM rewriHpg of Galvlnrs original dis- sopjilcal tcasing out of meanlpRS is 


u* iiaun, • . . • ' A. 

Here we conio tip a^ninslj** 
problems. Modorn scicuce.^ 
ft' specially trained e J Ue » ^ 
soclotv delonntes • ta th eiB 



Appointments 


Universities 

Birmingham 

Head of the department of oral patho- 
logy : Professor R. M. Browne. 

London 

Reader : Dr G. R. J. Richardson (Lon- 
don Sahool of Economics, Industrial 
relations). Conferment of tho title of 
professor : Dr H. G. Britton (chemi- 
cal physiology, St Mary’s Hospital 
School) ; Dr S. H. Curry (pharma- 
cology (London Hospital Medical 
School) ; B. H. Groombridge (adult 
education, Extra-Mural Studies) ; Miss 


chemical endocrinology, Institute of 
Obstetrics and gynaecology) ; Dr A. D. 
Patrick . (enzymology, Institute of 
Child. Health}; Dr C- 8. Sbarma 
(applied mathematics. Blrbeck Col- 
lege) ; Dr G. Webbe (applied paratlt- 
olt^y,. London School Of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine) : Dr B. Zacharov 
(computer eyotems, university of Lon- 
don Computer Centre), Conferment of 


O’RiorcTan (metabolic medicine, Middle- 
sex Hospital Medical School) ; Dr 
J. M. A. Wilton (oral microbiology, 
Guy’s Hospital Medical School) ; Dr 
R. C. Woledgo (experimental physio- 
logy) | Dr H- P. Wunn (statistics, 
Imperial College). 


Wales, Aberystwyth 

Senior lecturer : J. Beverley Smith 

(Welsh history). 

The Royal Society announces re-elec- 
tion of the Rt Hon the Lord Todd, 
emeritus professor of chemistry at the 
University of Cambridge as a president- 


Newcastle upon Tyne „ „ - , 

Lecturer • I n Mnr.nu fnme,i,n/t.. n Sir John Mason, C.B.„ director- general 

P. Sloan 1 '™? ^M. th Jo d ncs 


(ixitlinlnav Deni.iT QHif.Tri - ' Phillips, professor of molecular bio- 

cr M at 

etifilneeringi ; K. H. Russell (sub- Ji, r i?f 

deimrlinento# Industrial management) 5 % smkor c b p foraicri^dir^c 

Dr P. Sen (naval architecture and shin- "*•_ G l/‘ J?? “ 


(naval architecture and ship- 
building), 

Nottingham 

Readers, promotions : Terence P.-nnett 
(jiliyslolody and pharmacology) ; D. N. 
Brindley (blodiomlstry) ; J. D. G. Dunn 
(theology) ; D. W. Masscr (mathema- 
tics) ; F. W. Shcard (theoretical 
physics). Special professors: M. J, 
Allen (biochemistry and nutrition) : 
F. J. C. Amos (planning practice und 
management): I. R. Harrison (applied 
zoology) ; FbUip Porter (applied bio- 
chemistry and nutrition) ; D. J. Small 


munity heal 




M. D. SkJlllcorn 



(industrial economics). 

Industrial fellow : R. D. HoasheU 
(mechanical engbieerlng). 

York 

Archeological research fellow : A. Tur* 
er (prehistory atifl archeology). R«- 
3ardi • fellows : Eleanor J. uodaon, 
. D. Reynolds and Rosalind J. Rus- 


lity,\to; say lightiiiug-condiictors). The Italiani, leg. and dowd ike other) it is also 
, expressed long intellectually • quiescent, very detailed and in parts technical, 
to cbnfjrm emerged as tho dominant nation of Heubron’s object is to summarize 


agates • ta m® 10 v; 
wonslbllity for evaluating 
knowlodge, how cim it “iS. L .own 

are colJoctlveJy reliable? W b... London), 
powerful biases ut work. »*■ s ; ; pr G. A. 


culminating in J and dissect with 


into . -the 


scant, 1 though 


mi ui ns wo ut hi 

Have a luige Investment 
status quo. Career P re “^ f %iL 
deterrent id. any 


stron 

l»rea 


kin 


success. and ehqrtnoua' esteem waft c.d^ei*y“qf current electricity effec- not* iu hls 'ftiyle, but rich detail I accOptaSle ndrins. 
due as much to his* initial isolation lively began; its modem and useful about theories and evenfs is, Oniy-J flcieiHifid \ el Jib; '. ! 
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away. 


from. 

More! 



as jd; Ws gehilis. ; TbtS beginning of History. ' -fttuperidbus devotion and indust 

rhe stdry of electricity is set in a . THe disputes of . these middle could hftve ' worked- through s 

broader-- Intellectual -and instltu- years qf th& eighieenth century' over ; auoi-moua a ' “ ' 

clonal ;. context tbw in previous the answer. -to uie question 1* -whet is' ..ahnnp.t .hope 

ejettrldty 7 ** .(effluvium,- atmos- ».U?h, anoth 
-male fluid- or twln fluld?) 
not -without- useful 


. , . . . - »n previous tpe answer, to the qu 

wOTks,;.the first *quartej: of the book elefctridty ?'* .(effl 
bel(ig atr analysis of the tlieoVy find phere, single fluid - 
. brfiotjee bf'sdvcritedntbrccnturj) phy- proved sterile, If nol 


rV becbmBS .ii cbnsplj’acy.;,! 
sb ' laity/' • • colleiifi^a • I 
»- ■ -enhanced ‘ 'by Brfiph* 


don) : M. D, 
law, Uaiversi 


A. Freeman - (English 


sell (chemistry) : I, Walla 
scionco) ; R. P. Fletcher ( 
P. W. O’Rtortfart (( 


--’•r “Mivormty College, Load 

K - (political economy, Umver- Dorothy Lawton (so dal 
!en i^.,, Mul * and social work part-time) } 

i UnivecsSty College, Kerr (Social ana economic research) j 

Temporary lecturer : * A. M. Men mm 


Walker (computer 
joBF) ** 

arion B. 
c research) 


. Matthew* (pest management, 

bnporial College) j ATS. Mill* f" 
«*. Queen Mazy College) j Dr J. 


institute of advanced and architectural 
studies). Careers officer \ Helen M. 
Wood, 


tor of Hie Imperial Cancer Research 
Fuud Laboratories arc re-elcted trea- 
surer, biologic ul secretary, physical 
secretary and foreign secretary respec- 
tively of Hie same society, lhe other 
elected or re-elected members ore : 
Professor T. Brooke Benjamin, Sed- 
lelan profesor of natural philosophy at 
tiie University of Oxford ; Dr w. F. 
Bodmer, director of the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund Laboratories: 
Professor D. J. Bradley, professor of 
optics and head of the department of 
physics at tiie Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, University of 
London ; Dr D. E. Broadbent, C.B.E., 
member of tiie external staff .of the 
MRC at the department of experi- 
mental psychology la the University of 
Oxford ; Sir John Dade, emeritus pro- 
fessor of haematology at tire Royal 
Postgraduate Medic aj School In the 
University of London j Professor R. H. 
Delltt, Royal Society research professor 
at tho University of Oxford) Dr X. 
Dalzlel, reader (a biochemistry at the 
University of Oxford: Professor C. 
Eabom, professor of chemistry at tiie 
Uaiverriw of Sussex ; Dr G. Fryer, 
senior prlmdpai fdentiPic officer at lhe 
Freshwater Biol ogled Association i 
Professor I. M. Glynn, professor of 
membrane pbyslploRy at the University 
of Cambridge ; Sir Wflliam Hawthorne, 
Master of CbitrohiU College and Pro- 
fessor of applied thermodynamics ' ait 
the University of Cambridge { 
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Department of HealtSi and Soda! Secur- 
ity to support research carried out by 
Canter Epidemiology Research Unit-— 
Institute of Local government studies— 
K. J. Davey— £48,000 from the Ministry 
of Os 


, 

1 .x f or. ■. tbo Opcir, University i . . 

ml ai v i : • * ° ? { 
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e’s kook ’ Is , ; pndoubtediy - psychology. Certain at 
arly, wfijl-writton, lucid and The introductory ch; 
. However, the fearer ! fe basitf pHtygics and -'p 


.e, semindl -Iitefature 
pfe^cholo-’ Which 

rion lanoous chap 

T too ; applied 1 developments, everything 

. ... ... _ .Suitable from deafness iro bowl to okoosd ft 

.for- - sacbnd iftnij , third-year; under- 
graduate students of- experimental 
U?, .such 

'chapter' on the 

physiology , . of prftfade. . 

pro 


e on speech perception Ustic Viewpoint. Non-^ 
exists. The final , miscel- J n t h e jjosltioH .of supF? 
chapter . on new and kdbwledge 1 . add >»“« Jr 
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r »tudl<»-br D. E. 'Grty-- 
rillZ 1 i. ftnQ,n die Home Office for tha 
ESMerch intq conciliation and rocon- 
'Wfttion in the magistrates’ domestic 
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engineering— Dr D. R. Oliver 
i ,3 r*. ffom.tho SRC for the ro- 
SrKiLi? 10 application for new Instron 
SpS? tea f Instrument 1195 100 KN 

D.' Beynon— £18,258 
United Kingdom Atomic 


national training course on conserva- 
tion and utilization of plant genetic 
resources. ' 

Zoolegy and Comparative Physiology— 
Professor L, H, Flnlayson £11,149 from 
the Ministry of Overseas development 
for the research into behaviour of 


under tiie direction of Dr U, E. Loan- 
ing.' 

Clinical surgery— £21,505 from ' tha 
Cancer Research Campaign lit support 
of research on steroid mefeboUam In 
organ culture of human breast cancer, 
under tha direction of Professor’ 
A. P. M, Forrest. 

Genetice-CM.833 from the ' Cancer 
Research Campaign in support ’ of 
research on the characterization of 
cbtfo nonces in gene expression between 
norvnal and transformed cells, under 
the direction of Dr J. O. Bishop. 
Medicine— £20,048 from the Cancer 
Research Campaign in support ot 
research on tho immune complex In the 
Borum and tumour of patients with 


from 


r‘v . usumA ruuKQUHi Abuuisu . r-r — i~tv 

a energy ., Authority, for cOjVipiUational backscotcer radar. ,- • . • , 

0>£ neutron and gamma- ray £320,218 from the 8RC — for* Supple. 
ng rope* Hi Harwell reactor riasr htentaty funds to various departments 
nnatomy—Dr S. Safntonfr-415,494 from 


liacfrtuticmA elerirlcal engine crlpa— of tho lung, under* tho direction 

Professor Ei D; R. Sltoarraan £26.957 of Dr W. J. IiVino. 
from tiie Government Communications Clinical surgery— fl7,M4 from the 
" ’ rtars for the study on HF ** “ - * “ 
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Cancer Research Campaign In support 
of oestrogen receptors in numan breast 
Cancer, under tha direction ot Proles- 
sftr A. P. M. Forrest. - 
Surgery— £16,188 from tho Cancer 
Research Campaign in support of 
ras^rch on the, rale of antitumour 
antibodies and tumour Cell products 
In tumour Immunity, under tho direc- 
tion or Dr K. James.' 

Bacteriology— £13,044 from the Cancer 
Research Campaign In Biropart of re- 
jcopolysacdiarido 


-perception. The chapter on 'speed I '. croeUd importance in uppli^- grefts ing, ttaS hleg^t 
.. perception ls lijpfted, ma|my defvel- such as audiology and- speech wejootoeft H shouJO, ; ■ j 
i;';'. oping denies raised'Jh-rtid^p^eced* ther&py; I scieurists ® n ^ -I'-tf] 
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Honorary degrees for Sir Hugh Cnsson and Sir Frank Tombs. 


Honorary degrees 


Durham 

The following have bean awarded hon> 
or ary degrees : 

D Litt: Dr A. C. Crombie, senior lec- 
turer lit the history of science Oxford 
University. 

Hull 

The following have bean awarded hon- 
orary degrees : 

LLD : Professor Stanley Dennison, vice 


chancellor of tho universliy until 1979. 
D Lltt : professor H. L. A. Hart, prin- 
cipal of Broscuoae College* Oxford 
until 1978. 

Loughborough 

The following were awarded honorary 
degrees by the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, Lord Pjlkingtoii, yesterday, 

D Litt : Sir Hugh Casson, architect 
and designer. M Tech : Mr J. H. Onrcs, 
formerly senior Instructor In the Centre 
for Engineering Practice of the Univer- 
sity. 

D Tech : Sir Francis Tombs, chuirmaa 
of the Electricity Council. 



IVoifi lico hi i lig; 


" Social History, Adult Education and 
tha Labour Party ”, the [an Gillian d 
Memorial Lecture, will be delivered by 
Lord McGregor, professor of social 
Institutions, London Unlversltv. on 
January 24 in tlic science lecture 
theatre at Goldsmiths’ College. Admis- 
sion free, no tickets required. 

* * • 

V Iren and lhe Islamic Revolution ”, by 
Anthony Itonran, who worked whit the 
BBC World Service as writer on Africa 
and Soutii-Eaat Asia, a forum on 
world affaire wldcb will discuss what 


engineering research, niicroiirocuN^ora. 
the rolo of industry, professional 
requirements, educational tcclinutngy 
and conllnuing education. Both ifio 
Morriman and Flnnlston reports tvlll be 
dlaci'ssed. Further information from ilia 
Conference Secretariat, Dcp.nimcnc at 
Electronic .Engineering, Hull Urilven- 
slly, Hull HUfi 7RX. 

* * » 

* ‘ Ejtl lie n.tt unn I Tcclmolocy n> ihc war 
2000 AO ”, the Educational Technology 
International Conference for 1980 will 
be held at the City University, Fins- 
limy, London, from March 31 to April 
.lnf5to»tlon from Roy 
WWerburn, Orijantslng Secretary, 
ETIC 80, Centre tor Educational Tech- 


visa s ***■ a«:wr ,M - 

how far it la connected wltli tiie fer- >r Tei(*vt«!«n a „,i f 

moat in Islamic countries risesriierc. It Educa- 


tion ", a oonierence organise 
MncationaJ Television Association will 

* A t , til 5™. UnI 5 w * I1 y of VWk fro® 

Apm 14-17. The theme of the confer- 
anca. fg. intendefl, to stimulate and 
develop consideration of the role TV 
Jf now playing in the continuing educa- 

n5^S*5?*? , , ereI l cc Admlniatra- 
Ijz! 86 Aflcklegote, York YOI^ 

* ft * 

four vocational conferences for sixth 
tomnera are being sponsored by tha 
Ofr.Enrfuud Advisory Council 
for the Chunk’s Mfufstey at, Christ- 
Colloge, _■ Cautieibuiy* fivmi 
oHea® or Ripoa and 
k toom March 31 to 

31m Scottish National Gallery of Mod/ fJKJ 1 

P.r««. H w»rkln hw^pjim. AWJmTpSi&J?*' 


trill bo held at Goldsmiths' College on 
February l, and admission 1 la free. '• 

• * • <8 *' 

''The European Pariiamenb— What; do 
Its members do tor us f ” Both Mr 
Cliriatophor Price, MP, and Mr dive 
Elios will apeak oil tills i one on me 
powers and functiona .of the European 
Perliament, and the otter about hla 
experience os a member' of the parlia- 
ment and its operation. Tho discus- 
sion has been organized by tho. School 
of Adult and Social Studies at Gold- 
smiths’ College, on February 9, Tickets 
available in advance from Room 204 
8 ASS office. 60p, Goldsmiths’ College, 
Lewfritani way, Now Cross, London 
SR14 6NW. 


Church 
March 24 to 2l 


Interpretative ex 

creative process i_ 

logs by tour artiste i (Derek Bodttier, 


AppUca.- 
Fosti 


David (Hockney, Bridget Riley and Pat- 
rick Caulffeld, who came to promf.- 
nence In tho early 1960s. The exhibi- 
tion is on until February 3, 1 
* * * 

“ Experts in Africa a seminar organ- 
ized by the African Studies Group of 
the University of Aberdeen wfli be held 
at tha unlyerttiy ft-pni March 21-22. 
Speakers include Professor Kctmeth 
Robinson from' Oxford University on 
historical case studies, Dr Richard 
Chambers, IDS, Sussex University, Dr 
Una McLean. University of Edlnburshi 
on transmission and receipt of exper- 
tise and Professor Dudley Seen on 
the world context of available expertise. 
Fee : registration £2, „ accommodation 
£6, plus VAT,' Further information 
frqni toe . Secretary , African Studies 
Group, 1 Aberdeen University, Taylor 
Building, King |s College, Aberdeen ABD 
2UB. 

* • * * . 

The Management of College Pepart- 

S elite — Phase 1 : Improving the Effio 1 
ncy of Deiparttncnte. From January 
6 to January 12. - The Admlmfttratfon 
of Colleges— a conference for sohlor 
admin l&rrative -staff f n colleges of fur- - 
thor and higher educa ttoft,. from Jan- 
uary 14 to 19. ■ Resources in FE— ^ho 
role or.'managemcht in formation, from 
January 20 .to January 23. All are 
fituciy conferences boing held at Coombe 
Lodge; the F E Rduca dod Staff Oblloge, 
Blagdon, Bristol, . - - • 

. •. .f.- v , .* 

** Electronic . , 
the 8fls 

series b£ TUe 

Engineering in _ . 

held at the University of HuOl'. 

1 i-3. .Topics urtll : Include: 

nced/emdcucdF' ; dCgn!e' coufsee, 


LondOo SW1P SNZ, 


saret Foetei*, 
tCfui'4 Tard, 


Inhering Tea eld fig tor 
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PASS 
DEGREE 
EXAMS 

tills yflw77 out of 91 Wolaej) 
Half students who sat Loudon 
UnWdfsjijr External degrees' 
'passed, 4 of these gained first' 
class honours out Of only 8 
awarded, • ■' ■■ ■ 

For free prospedtuAnboui the 
aludy-ftt-home wny lo pass Degree. 
OCfi, Pfolbsslounl ana Business 
Examinations lelephoue'or write 
lo.tbc PrlndfDaL'.. 

M M- ftnnigaa MBE.tD, AfA. . 

*i«rt RW, Wblwyftill.Oritifd bxi *1* 
TilepbflMWtoHUl 1 


Wblsey Hall 
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Universities 






UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE 

Applications a'O invilod from suitably quAltfiSd niodicsl prae- 
Hllonois lor pppolnlmont to Iho roHowinfl full-rJmo Bests. Anpaint- 
rnenl Mill bo m.ijo under Iho leims ol Uio JcJni Aprpjinoni 
between IHO UnivwBUy ol Capa Town and (ha Capo Provincial- 
Admiiiial/allori al n ffxad olnry oi r<2t.OOO per annum. Urvdar 

S sUflln . cirounialanr.es a non-ponilanablo slfowanco (cuuanilv 
17.720 p.a I Is payable by tha Capo Provincial Administration. ' 

CHAIR Of MEDICINE ■ 

7ha oraasnl incumbent. Profassor S. J. Saunders, assumes olflca 
aa Principal And Vico Chincotioi cl tha da th* tat 

January tael. .Tho auccasslul appllcnm will bo oxpectod lo 
aaauma duty at hoad ol the Dtpjrtmeni ol Modicir.a on or II 
poasJbfo beforo Ihnt date. Ha will pe responsible far Uw uwchlnn 
°* Wo<fj6ln a 10 undf rated' rale ard postgraduate sludonts 0M lor 
undertaking and encouraplra rcaoaroh. and -will- -havo clinical 
raspunaibi lilies Croilno dm a lor applications 31 si January I960 
(Itto applications may be acctpud). 

WILLIAM SLATER 
CHAIR IN GERIATRICS 

euMas as 

possmie throuflh Iho B enerosity ol Itw 8.A. Nallonal Council lor 
!KS_nS Bd ‘_i T, !S *»HI ha ronporalbla lor rim academic 

w&n? 2§!h , F«i,.ui?i 0 tU wk ,n ° ,0,l r fl d ‘" ,or . 

CHAIR Of ANAESTHETICS 

M Are' VS- 'KWJUfc 3 SLS/ 3 S 


ASilUN IN I1IRIWINUIIAIM 

i hi. MNni.iisri v 

di.i'aii i*men r nr 
niuuMiuiat- UNguiKv 

I tLC.rUIIKit -IN -APPLIED 
LOUCArlUN 

Ham ol DoiMrlnunt: 
Prniossor It. tVhitUotii 

/)i..»w»eiv ntata for a UU> 
TI'HI.II Ib nnalsi with laiuo't 
.tn curriculum muiIId. ic>.icl> 
Inn. and huiiitn cornmuntcil- 
tlon. Sdmnl ipjchlng 0 M,rri« 
cncu mm o durfomto in r.iiioi- 
lion ure csicntLii. Thouuli i.u 

{ i.vrljculai; tl>ft4:i|»iJno Is snorl- 
UnmnnSIrnvnd tomiunontn 
n empirical oiiucmioiiBl ro- 
ai-srrn Incliitiinn Maid muiIm-s 
nnn ri'lcvuni nnrasuroiuoni ir< i,. 
•Mill"! , I* assumed. Exlsllno 
rcM-nrtii Inu-rosis in oilhi-r 
rural p.luuUnn or odurilmn 
ror (•iiiilly hr» i topics rov 
which IUc Qiriidrunnnr tins ut\ 
onnoinn concern i wilt bo an 
,A cuinmil- 
ntom la Iho b piillcjiion of 
odut.illnn.il iinrtorriaiidlnfl io 
pDljcv and praotlcc la a icnlicl 
tea lure .of (ha non. 

rommonclnn sjtarv will t>a 
Jflthiji uia ranon fci.fes in 
*-®iO'H per annum on a acolo 

f?i!iowi v 


Kjw 1 *- Mm 

i - i .7* .. : :- -.L . 

BIRMINGHAM 

• TIIR UM’lvrtlaiTY 
F AfJ!L L Ty_ OF COMMKRCfi 


1(11. UNIVCjISI IV 

. pi.pAtrr-icNi. nr 

CIlLMIcAL IMrilULoOV 

A|i|i|ic.iiitins aro mvliuii for 

till' 1*0111 III 

UlOCIIEMISr 

in .*.**•' ni-wrl«i*ni- ut r.hnmlc.n 
Fdllinlogy I lio arii'niilimciil 
will ho made tor a flvril iK-rlod 
ui -two viMra; pi mo end ot Umt 
pfiluil it u iikolv ihm • In rincr 
CDiili-.ii-i of in ruo yoars will ton" 
aviili.ibio ■ * • 

Ai>i<Ut.inls should liuvn n 
apaa rtourco tn tiiocltsmtMry. 
ohmnlairv. physiology or e 
roluiod suhlcci, Thu nosi oifors 
a lialnlnu in tiosplial bio- 
rhcmlairy. 

^ Salnry £4.077 lo £A.n>ifl on 
Iho Whiiloy Scnio tor Uto< 
Chomlili. 

Iniorvsiod persons who would 
uko io discuss iho nosi in more 
doin' I, or visit Iho DoiMrimoni, 
Should conlncl ProTpasor D. D. 
Moru.in. Douarimoni or Ghcml- 
cnl Faihotony. «■ A ■■ Ploora 
The kjarun wing. Locds non- 
w«l 4 ln£lrmnry. let. ■ 3U7U9, 

. Application forms and (ur* 
Uior paniLulura mny lio 
QhlHlncd from iho Honjatrcr, 
Tho Unlvaraliy, Lends Uia ojt. 
gumlnq roforonco number 
84 1 1 "DO. Closing date ror 
nniiilcallona robrunry 1G. 1980. 


LIVERPOOL 

TUB UNIVCHBJTV 

IN8TinjTI^ T 0^ l C^TBNaiON 


ielo r «“ B wn, CMBino data for. eppHoulom 29tfi February 

ssS^^ ‘-jssassr' 'iSttaf is ' 

<kTM 8 S.Oa. 

■^h AtrkdV 1 * 1 - Ii^RhMmI 7700, 


Sortal suuulca tn tho Dopart“ 

* Si ° 

aSSEiw*. 

JJSSP 7“« «e« O? •ppuca- 
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! BUCKINGHAM.. 

utiivanairY oolluqb 


- 'iJ.aTOp.a'B.u.- 

Appijr hy.iq January, ipao 


- UNIVERSITY Onitf 1 • 

West rIihes— Jamaica 

• AppUcatlpns a/a Jnvjied lor t'He 

' ■ ‘ • ' . 1 -‘ ' . 

PROfESSOR/RCADER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OT 
j : SOCIOLOGY ji i 

' -Cantfldlle.e ' MmuM.' fwva' Jan.', 
acquaintance with; dr. exnoflenca*. 
Ihi- dr ney* oimdooied sufoiwntlel’ 

In | 0 , 0.1 in * fco praffoieii^ ' ut 
01 ‘^JnlfoWing .ar,.. 

. OT ..(PwtWUaUdn: , CayTaunce— - 
. Cilrtiinoww- lAortvaJs ol Social 


(ram whom TurVhmr pur* 


, f • 

■ ( .- • 
• ■ d.- • 

.■ ‘ •.» .- 


•apKinl. -to ossthho apeet'ul.. rii«— "■’•"cT L" IV e'er* 

tflwxu>aioiitly f©r tha development I RB — rue . British > 

ol «»♦.. Dtoenmori's Qraduata * T i )> .gypoiamant - 

Pfogrewinfl; Ouliae lo be aiaumba ' y2!n^T . i*! *EM ps 


UNIVERSITY CQUEGE v 1 
{OF SWAZILAND 5 

i '-Applications era. Invited for . tha 
rpoat ol. , r ■ ’i". 

LECTURER IN THE i 
DEPARTMENT OF , 
ACCOUNTING . 

HUe'i.'a rtalovant' 
Tha appoifileh will teach 
. ■ ..pn Jlie fflUf-lWar. lulhtlme 'iuularv 

-rtea 4 "S,%x.j; 


|J " ; BUCKINGHAM _ 
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fe . 
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NBW ZEALAND ' 

UNIVBR8(TV OF OTAOO 

Ounodln- 

LECTURER IN EDUCATION 

•'S.csa'i'SdJsiBsa' 
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Courses m 
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Ni:\V ZI-.AI.ANI> 

lll|..l>NI\l IC.IIY 
■M H.KTANU 

A ( IIAIII IN SUUOUU1V 
Ljnvinu wnii n ihc 
HioiKliln nr tli.i OiiMrtlu <.-lll 

Hu- iiL-rsuii luiiioiiilcd will' 
siirci-ril Proli-sMu D. 17. Pill 
who till* hold iho nuiltlon 
slnco l-.i7ii. Amilicollnns v.'lll 
ho wi- Icon i ..I from llioso wol| 


ho wi-icomt-il from ilioao woll 

a kin III lod In un.v branch of 
arlnlonv. Aniilk.ima Btioutd 
Alan, in tliolr apnllcnllons 

lliosu asni-ris of soiluloqv In 
which ihclr ii.irilciilar ufotiomlc 
and research intin.-sia lio. ‘Hie 


mniv in ilieTr apnltcnllons 
Ihose aspi-cls of Hoiluloqv In 


Deiiiirlincni ortc-M courses at 
uiidai'nrjrtu.iie uiul MA lovc-l* 
and currcnilv imi i'i cnndldules 
vuroilrd lor Pull. 


aolnriua are i.-vlubll 
111 u rdPUn 
N/.vi4.gr,H nur am 




NAVi4.gr, A nur annum havlnn 

«• • -%nRKSflBw 


conditions or arinninimoni 
and meiliod of annucallnn era 
Bk'ullnbia from iho Asslainnl 
tloiUBlrflr i Academic Appulnl- 

B onisi, Unlversllv of Auek* 
nd, or from Iho Aiiaclacton 
or comnionwoalih UnliDratKoa 

iAj£'«Sr> , 8 r 8,,u,irB ' 

Anpimuona In accprdnncp 
vrlih ■ Muiliod rtf Aimiicauon » 
should bn forwardsd as soon 

« 7 sfan..m. lolor tfi,in 


OXFORD 
THE UNlYRItartY 
WDLLOOMS UNIT FOn TUB 
HISTORY OF MBDICiNB 
RSSBAnCH OFFICER 

point m ' to utik noil .. 
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Polytechnics 


THE HATFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer in Industrial 
Design (vehicle) 

(Full-time or part-time) 

To lecture in the Vehicle Engineering Option ol the 
Honours Degree and Degree in Mechnical Engineer- 
ing and to leach related design aspects (n other 
courses Including doBign history. 

Applicants should be graduates in Industrial 
Design, preferably with experience in the vehicle 
manufacturing Industry. 

The successtui candidate will possess sound design 
experience In vohlole aesthetics, including market- 
ing, peokage layout, perspective drawing, modelling 
and presentation and In addition would be expeoted 
to cooperate with engineering design colleagues in 
teaching and multi-facet project work in an en- 
thusiastic team. 

A full-time appointment is envisaged but a part- 
time appointment on a pro rata basis could be a 
possibility. 

Snlnry Scale : Lecturer II— C4.470-C7.149 + C72 
supplement and Cl 59 local weight- 
ing. 

Senior Lecturer— C6.697-CS, 253 + 
C72 supplement and C159 local 
weighting. 

Application forma and further details are obtain- 
able Iron j the Staffing OMce, The Hatlleld Poly- 
technic, PO Box 100, Hatfield, Herts ALIO 9AB, or 
telephone Hatlleld 08100 , extension 309 .■ Please 
quote reference 274. , Closing data: ■ 11 January. 


Sunderland Polytechnic 

Applications are Invited from suitable qualified and 
experienced candidates tor the post of 

Head of Department of 
Electrical, Electronic 
and Control Engineering 
(Oracle V) 

, With possible election lo a PROFESSORSHIP 

•w * -Salary’ shite: Heed ‘Grade V £9, 420-El 0,407 (under review) 

1 Applicants should have high aoademio qualifications, 
appropriate industrial or professional expertise and hold 
1 a recognised professional qualification, 

The Head will be required to provide academic leadership 
: in programmes of course and curriculum developments 
. and have the ability to initiate and develop tesearch 
i programmes. 

| Sunderland Polytechnic has agreed to tha establishment 
of a Professoriate and the appointee will be eligible for 
consideration for election to a Professorship. 

An 'application ' form and further particulars may be 
j obtained from Ihe Personnel Officer, Sunderland Poly- 
j technic, Cheater Road, Sunderland, SRI 3SD. Closing 
i date 21 January, 1980.' . 


Sunderland Polytechnic 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced candldatsajor the poet Of 

Head ol Department of 
Business Management (Grade VI) 

With possible election to a ■ 

: / PROFESSORSHIP 

Salary scale : Head Grade VI felO.IIW1 1,232 (under 
review)., v '• * 


■ :9pm -THrough flyer appofnlmont 6t tha proaent inaumbent to 

i ttir8!E !B^TLianxS2BtaH: 

wd lt»v tonmntee em- h* eligible for eoneMMatton 
: ' q * . l,ott 1® * profeaewahlp.- i k . 

Lwilw- pudeuiue auiy ihe obtained ksm 
* g-'.'IWW w.' .OlBeSt '■ aumiortand- ■ Sotyl*«hafe, • Ch*»l« - .RMd f ■ 
1 0vnd«f(eh#-eKL 3sd.,ri|eain|( tti!» t RI Jinu«y,,4»W. . . .- ; • 


Sunderland Polytechnic 

Applications are Invited Irom suitable qualified and 
experienced candidates for the post of 

Head of Department 
of Civil Engineering 

(Grade V) 

with possible election 

to a 

PROFESSORSHIP 
Salary scale : Head Grade V 
C9.420-C 10.467 (under review) 

Applicants should have high academic qualifications, 
appropriate industrial or professional Sxpertisa and 
hold e recognised professional quail floation. 

| The Head will be required to provide academic leader- 
ship In programmes of course and curriculum develop- 
l ments and have the ability to initiate and develop re- 
search programmes. 

Sunderland Polytechnic has agreed to the establish- 
ment ol a Professoriate and the appointee will be 
eligible lor consideration tor election to a Professor- 
ship. 

An application form and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, 8underland Poly- 
technic, Chester Road, Sunderland, 8R1 380. Closing 
date 21 January. 1980. 


Overseas continued 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN 

the aticcBRSliil candidate will bo 
■oadomlcally quell fled (MA, 
MDea, RCA1 with . both . profes- 
sional practice and dearea-love I - 
leeohlng oxperlonoo : will fas 
responsible tot the Industrial 
Design aeatlon ot tho Dopartmont 
administering tha BAIHona) In- 
dustrial Dosign courso and 
misled support teaching. 

Salary Scale : E7.06O-EO.623 

(bar) -£B, 830 plus E6 per month 
Supplement. 

Application Ionrs an ayel labia 
Irom. Ihe Parionnel Offleer (De- 
partment 2 D/THE 8 ), Bhetriold 
Oily Polytaohnie, Halfoidi Houae; 
FlUelan Square, Sheffield 81 
288, qr hy phoning 0742 20011. 
eat 317. Completed forme should 
bo returned by 11 January. 1* ao - 


Research Posts 


«T. ANDMEWS UNIVEHSITY 

DEI'AniMENTOF 

PSYCHOLOGY 


Colleges and 
Institutes of Higher 
Education 


BUCKINGIIAMSIIUIB 

COLL£rtn Ol- 1IIQIICR 
UDUCA'IIUN 
Ouncn Alnxi.u.Jra RaaJL 
lllajit wstsmM. liuckintihamalilre 

PAItT-TIMU LT-CmiHEII 
INDUSntlAL BUCIOUJtJY 



Personal 


. Apnllcarlona pro 

M tn° iho 
of PaycliolDuy. t 


njraiainni m ,n« unuartmollt 

of PaycliDlouy. pninorlly »o 
work on n Twot-vom B-tT C* 
auonwirO proloci on. tho nolo 
llio Suporl 
Pall urn Porcei 




IMMKMATK advances 

xino to Eaa.aaD ‘ 

No aorurllv needad 

REGIONAL TRUST [-fD.. - 
8 CAlltam atreni, ' 

Now Bond 9irael. ' 
London. W.l 

Phuna HI-784 n»»n or 3914 


Libraiians continued 


CHESHIRE 

ASSISTANT! UI1NAIII.IN re- 

^KcS'ar Ijf&HEIt' LftliiSk- 

. .ON. for JJiC Dr. Apn! a Parkos 
Ltqrary. Alisurr. 

hARlANS anio io lake rcenon 


Sianina aatanr .E8.77A uor 
annum on He8 torch Scale 10. 
plus U.8.B. 


tuty tor Ilia Au 
Rvnoneni-p 

lent L'nlvcralb. 

bo <n advaiilngo. 
AP4 wuhin 
lo .CB.CM per 


ly. Collaoo Date. . Bi 
nnrawa. Fire, from whom 
inher parlleulara may be 
i mined. 


CB.OC7 pvr annum. _ 
Anptic.iilon forma and ruriher 
partlculon from Principal 
Oil let c (PCtaonnoO Crown 
Alaaevr CoJloffo of HtqliCT Cdu- 

affiBin??5tfi fcrow#1 

iom'"* ** aI ® *" Ui January. 


BBC RUSSIAN SERVICE OVCTSeaS 

Would l|ko to hur from 
ri'cont irieiory Oraduoiea kvlth 
knowlodao ol Rueelan. for 
tmjpororv raoarch on a aartaa — A— ^ 

or nuaeion history pn>B»inmco< . | . .. , 

Pot ronher Ueimis ■ ni 
ttnloci; Mnrv Botcin-Vvals 
inC, Hush Ho^ac. AJJwjch. 


Librarians continued 


BATH 

.the uMivettairy • 

< P 0 H I o?n* enf • nrtt * - ‘ ,0 T 

, ■ . ASSISTANT UBRAIUAM. / 
Ih abacUlta rteponasWIWio' 



YALE UNIVERSITY ! 
POLITICAL THEORY 

Assistant Professor, or Lec- 
turer convertible to Assist- 
ant Professor, on receipt ol 
Ph.D. Term: three years, 
beginning September, 1980. 
Teaching assignment: two 
couraeb per term; at (efts! 
One course each term will 
require . teaching tha his- 
tory. of political theory/ 
political philosophy in an 
undergraduate . Interdisci- 
plinary programme In the 
humanities. Bend resume, 
letters of reference, and 
sample of , wntino to Profes- 
sor David R May hew. 0*P- 
artinenloi political 8oioh'qa, 


Box 3652 Yald StaUCrti’ New.' 
Ifaveri,' Conn- oS52Q;;Appi(- 
oatlons musVbS received by 
January 9V198Q, - 

fr*a*' -wamee.. anil 


UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY UNIT 

Appllcatloiia arc Invited ror appointment to Lecluroehioi in iho 
Eiifliish Language Proficiency Unit. 

Applicants should possess oi least a good Iwnouia dogreo In Engilnh 
and have postgraduate TESL quaHllcellons lot pquivetonl) or a 
master's dogma In Applied Linguistics. Familiarity wllli tcrninq. 
developing remedial and ESP materials, contiitsiiv* llngulatics 
(Mandarin or Malay), error analysis, reading program mas. or 

E honolcgy Is dealrabla. Rolevani enparlonco ove'aos, fit torilnry 
oval will bo an advantago. 

Apart from leaching, lecturers aro axpoctou to bo Involved in 
planning construction of materials, research and otlioi mntiera 
related lo English Lsnguaga proficlanoy courses offered In tha 
various Fncultlos and Schoola. 

Annual emolumenls rsngo from S520.M0/- to SS41.5Q0/-. point of 
onUy OopoiKlIng on tha Candida Id's qualifications and oiporlonca. 
TIiobo omoluniants Include n I3ih month allowance) of one month's 
salary In Deaambor af each your and allowances racommandad by 
iho National Wages Council for f07S and 1079, 

Par staff appointed on normal contract, amplacemenf on Ihe per- 
manent aotabllahmenl will be considered after two 3-yenr coniraoto. 

, Loavo and madfoar benefit* are provided, under tha University's 
AMdemlo Staff Provident So home, the staff mombor odnldbutos at 
the PFuapni rale of ISA par com of hia anlary aubtaot lo a maximum 
of B.m.. and iho University ooitfitbuu* 20) par earn of nia 

monthly aa (ary. (Tha aunt standing to Ihe staff member's credit 
(n iho Fund may bo withdrawn whan ha loaves 91 ngsp ora/M a I ay ala 
PPrmafipnNy.) Other baneffl* Include ; a aetrllng-fn nllowanoo ol 
Sd.OOO-SSLQOD dopendlnn on olrcumalancea, aubBlalaod housing n| 
rontalo ranging from SS100-SS380 p.m., paaeage' asalstanre and 
baggage allowanoo lor Irsnaportatlon of poraonal effecia lo SlnqHoore. 
Candldataa should wilts to : Tha Registrar, University al STniiapora, 
Kent Rldgt, Slrgapora 0911, giving Ihalr aunleulum vllaa and also 
tha names and addrsssss of ihros nloreaa. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 
continued 



WEST 

GLAMORGAN 

Count/ Council 


West Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education 

HE1/5/12/79/THES 

HEAD OF THREE DIMENSIONAL STUDIES {PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER GRAPE) 

Applications afe Invited for this Important and chaf- 
lenfllng post which includes responsibility to tha Dean 
of Faculty for tha organisation, management end 
development of oourses in Architectural stained Glass 
aqd Induetfiel/Studlo. Ceramics.’ 

. The suoceseiul oandidate should have graduate: or 
equivalent aoaddmiC; or iprgtesplonal qualifications and 
: wide experience In ■ the related Design field. In par- 
tic lar, the Principal Lecturer will play a vital role In 
the preparation and development of tire Faculty's 
degree submission in Architectural Stained Glese. 
Salary: £7.680-bar-£9.639 (subject to review}. 

HE1 /3/12/79/TH ES 

HEAD OF FINE ART (PRINCIPAL LECTURER GRADE) 

App I! cations are invited for this Important and chal- 
lenging post' which includes responsibility to thd Dean 
of Faculty for the organisation, management and 
development' of courses In Foundation Studies, Degree 
level work and in non-vo cations! and Adult Education. . 
The successful candidate should have graduate or 
, equivalent academia or professional qualifications, 
wide experience in Art and Design eouoatlon and 
will be expected to contribute to the preparation and ■ 
development of -ihe Faculty's degree submission in 
Architectural Stained Glass and Scientific apd Tech- 
nical Graphics. 

Salary; S7,68P-b'er-£B.639 (subject, to review). 

HfeT/V/lJ/79/tHES ; ' 

HEAD OF VISUAL COMMUNICATION (PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER GRADE) 

Application^ are invited lor tills Important and chal- 
lenging post which Includes responsibility io the Dean 
of Faculty for the organisation, management and 
development of courses fn Bolentfflc and Technical 
illustration, Graphic Design and Photography. 

The suooeeetut candidate should have graduate or 
equivalent academic, or. professional qu all (ioal lone, 
wfdd experience In Art and Dealfln education and ' 
tha ability to brinff leadership and direction to. present 
and future courses In. this area. In parti ou lar, the 
Principal Lecturer yftu play a vital role In the proper* 
lion and development of Ihe Faoulty's dagree eub- 
.. . mission In- Bolentlfto ,and: Technical Grapilfos. 

Salary ; £7,Q80-barn£8 1 83& (subjeol to review). 

» • ' AppRcatioti form* *rd turthw particulars aro eVatlsWe 

from thr Clerk fe the 1 Governors. West Glamorgan . 

. ihaWuM-ofrHfoher Edu'pallw, Townhlli Road, TcwnhftL 
■ Swansea. Fleas* send a slemped addressed fedsoap-, 
-envffoptf. and .quotp Hie appropriate post ralfrenqe 
, .■ :hutlW«r«. ■• •• : ■ ;• 

M elng Vaieifer ihyrtoolpt of completed applied- . 

me TeiMcngay i^tti January 1880. ... 

Jprm,. Beard; Qlradldf'.'cf EducaJloijt 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

LECTURER IN SOCIAL WORK 

A L«clurar Is naadsd In a now and davsloplng School of Social 
Work (Commencod 1073). The Institute la alio new. situated 
In an outer suburb ol Melbourne Jn pleasant surroundings. 

Tho I net Hula la an sulonomdus tertiary educational Institution 
(equivalent to « Polytechnic l and aavera a wide range of pro- 
grammee. These Inolude " , 

" A 4 year Inlegrated Degree programme (Social Work) 
A 2 year Aisoolalo Diploma programme ( Welfare Studies J 
Post Graduate piogrammea (Diploma) 
or 

Maatora' Degree bv Ttwsls. 

Continuing Education. Summer School and related adlvl- 
ttea. 

The emphasis (a Generic but soma areas al apaotallssllon are 

K oiatole. In particular we are racking for a stair member who 
Sa an interest In management ana administration In 8oclar 
Work and is creative >n approach 

ausllffcfllloitt negro o In Sods! Work or equivalent, plus some 

years practice In Sootal Work. A Higher Degree 
(n Social Work would ba an advantage. 

Salary Leclurer II $18,201 Auat.— SiB.827 Aunt, 

Loclurer I 910,060 Auat. — $21,300 Auat. 

Tho position la a contract ono ol up to 3 years. 
Cluing date Applications will close on January 30th, 1680. 

Extensions can be negotiated, especially (or 
overseas applicants. Applications should bo In 
Wiling to : 

Pergonnel Ollicer, 

Preston Inslllute of Technology. Plenty Hoed, 
Burdoora, 3083. VIctorra. AuetrsTia. 

FuHhor Information may bs obi sin ad from'! 

Ms. Frances Donovan, 

Head c> School. flohool of Social Work, PreatoP 
Infil'ute ol Technology. 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Business Studies 

LECTURESHIPS IN BUSINESS 
STUDIES (TWO POSTS) 

The parsons appointed will bo ranutrod to leach one or two ol 
tho fallowing up to Honours Degtoo level : Bualwea Admlnlatratlon, 
Business Policy. General Management. OHIoo Management. Opera- 
lion s/Msn u /aa luring Mansgamanl, Pereonnal Managemanl. Applicants 
2ES .'5 * relevant management or aoolal Balance dlsol- 

w DT, riwwild a * M , h * vo preotlcel/laaohing or. parlance and 
couraa davelapntaniAsaaaroh experience. 

whh^iAiLan.l!i!!i aw i. : °? f hB * C0la £4.422-27.812 (bar) -£ 6. 391, 
ri.™JP2i P* c,n B oopandonl upon approved prior experience. 


Further partleulare end application 
Adml nlsb alive Aoelel ant (Establlahme 
nolofly. Ball ; SlreaL Dundee DD1 IT 


illceUon forme obtainable from 'Hie 
L bllahmfntp . Dundee Collage of Tech* 
ddi 1 HO, to whom completed cppll- 



8^7&nKj Dbl ilio * tTSSSs comM i, 
calton forms fhouid .bo returned not taler than. 4th January- f 


Q. How can you keep 
up with 3, 000 titles 
each year? 

A . By becoming a 
regular reader of 
The Times Literary 
Supplement . 


The TLS reviews approximately 3,000 book9 
every year covering an immense variety of topics 
— see for yourself from this issue just how wide 
the subject range is and more important the 
quality of the reviews themselves. 


Our contributors are chosen for their ability to 
write no less than for their expertise. Our aim 
Is to cut across academic boundaries and 
national frontiers without diluting Intellectual 
standards and to serve “ the great variety of 
readers M — or rather the great variety of alert, 
demanding, Independent-minded readers. 


For the serious reader and booklover, the TLS 
is unrivalled ; for anyone who wants to keep in 
touch with significant developments In 
contemporary thought and writing It is 
Indispensable. 


MPjlij, 

IRI 


Subscription Rates 

' • Inland 

By surface mall s All other deslinalloos excluding Canada 
• and U8A 

By airfreight: USA and Canada 

By air mall s USA and Carvada 
Europe ' 

Zone A (North Africa, Middle EaalV 

Zone B (South America, rest ol Africa, 
India, Malaysia (Hong Kong) 

Zdhe C (Australasia, Japqn, the Paolflo) 


£21.32 

£21.00. 

$45.00 

$60.00 

£24.98 

£27.60 

£20.90 

£32.24 




, . . f Send this coupon id s The Times Liferary Supplement, 

,j. . ' j \* % I • . * ( i < . ’ • • 1 » 

. Subscription pepf. r PQ. Box No 7, . . . 

.. New Printing House Square, 
v. , Gray!| Inn Road, [i ■ , - ; i. • 

'V 8iz v - -j 

? "£ ■ it. j-. YE&, pleas© enter* a p'nW-yfsAr subsWptfoiv (&£ IsBiies) to’ 
■ :;^'f^ha'Timea‘U^t^ry^ < su*ppleR\^nt:^ iridicertea. . ; 

n .. Payment enclosed K v : ' {' •'*' 

./■> . .D Please bW me'!' '• . ‘ " ' 

V. NfcMfe' (Please . #1 .»«« . 4* 

/■ ■ >: «,*/• ADDRESS • ( f *Vi* • i • • V*> • •-.4 » • » • 

.'v : r : "i 1 • * ’ r,, *» , *;* ,, *>* . t • * i , ,<^ 

>v. 

-.iM v • J.-Lv,-.-': A .... ;-i-V - •• '.V-r W, •/. 
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Union-view . .. 

Beware the 
descent into 
tribalism 

A number of vice-chancellors and 
principals (and Indeed one or two 
leading academics) have been toui- 
iog the view that drastic measures 
ure necessary in the university 
sector to meet the cuts that are 
now being imposed on public 
expenditure by the Government. 
The views expressed include 

I irnposals to dose some universities, 
iistitiitcs or schools and close down 
fifi-je university departments. Other 
vipc-cluuicellors are, posing the 
Question of pay against jobs and 
are making veiled threats about 
redundancies of staff in an 
emotional end highly charged way. 

• Unfortunately, these views are 
being echoed among ftiaay normally 
rational members of staff in insti- 
tutions. The MJT Is concerned 
Shout wliac Is being said because 
an best it is due to a genuine 
tftstakc or misunderstanding of the 
Position and at worst it is down- 
.right malicious. 

• If- .such statements gam credi- 
bility and start to bo shared by 
large numbers of people within 
the university sector it will he a 
descent into nlbnUsm. 

The general arguments will then 
' go something like this: 

^Unlversltes should be closed, but 
not my unlvorsity — we’re success- 
ful.” 

* Departments should be closed, but 
not my department — my subject is 
more Important.” 

*M?eople must be declared tedutt-. 
dniit, but not me — I am still making 
a .worthwhile contribution.” 

! Those who take up this stance will 
often genuinely behove these things 
from the purest of motives but In 
fact they will be falling into the 
error of thinking that by offering 
UP. someone clse's throat to be cut 


Science in America 


rheirs will be saved. 

But how mistaken they are. His- 
tory has shown that those who have 
flung others out of the sledge have 
filially themselves fallen prey to the 
wolves. AUT would state categoric- 
ally that there is no cause for 
closures and there is no need for 
redundancies. 

It takes this view not only on 
the pure trade union grounds that 
its job is to look after the interests 
of its members, but also on the 
grounds that it is the staff who are 
the universities. 

To put it in crude terms, if all 
tlie members of AUT died tonight 
there would be no university system 
tomorrow,' but if all the buildings 
and facilities were destroyed, the 
staff themselves would start up 
some kind of university system 
within days and academic life would 
continue, even on a restricted basis. 

MJT] 

The importance of the role of 
university teachers and their col- 
leagues must be stressed over and 
over again. Those who propose re- 
dundancies should bo invited to 
i m mediately put their own jobs on 
the lino as an example. to others. If 
this is nut firmly mid clearly then 
it will bo extremely interesting to 
see the backtracking that will begin 
to take place. . 

Our estimate of the financial posi- 
tion of universities, this year at 
least, is tlmt they will get by. Next 
year there may well be serious prob- 
lems. However serious these prob- 
lems may be from the financial 
point of view the universities will 
not have to resort to redundancies 
if they make the protection of jobs 
a prime concern. 

Fortunately, iu some universities 
vice-chancellors huve assured their 
stuff that this will be n» overriding 
priority for them. It Is a pity that 
some of their colleagues do not 
follow suit. 

In the earning months AUT will 


Anger simmers 
over genetic 
engineering 



be driving home both nationally and 
in the individual institutions the 
need to give priority to rhe jobs of 
university staff whatever difficulties 
may occur, and this will h e done 
both on trade union grounds and 
educational grounds. We cannot, and 
will not, tolerate tho wastage of 
intelligent people for flic sako of 
ecouomic and political dogma. 

In all of cliis, AUT recognizes 
that one of its major tasks is to 
ensure that university teachers, 
academic and related staff must act 
collectively to have any impact. 
This is no mean task in a profession 
which, by its very nature, encour- 
. ages an individual approach to 
problems, with members of staff 
seeing matters iu the perspective of 
their own subject— or at best — in 
terms of their own department, 
school or faculty. 

Because of this dedication to the 
learning and research processes, 
there Is a tendency to what can 
be called “ the turn your coat collar 
up and let the wind blow over ” 
syndrome. In previous years no 
real hairn has' coma from (this out- 
look. But now that the wind wrl] 
shortly become a hurricane it is 
time to start looking outwardly on 
the real world hs it is, and not 
as we would like it to be. 

The AUT is the only representa- 
tive body through which the organ- 
ized voice of the university teacher 
can be heard, spanning ns it docs 
all the disciplines and all levels of 
academic and related staff. 

The Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals claims that it 
cannot speak on behalf of the uni- 
versities. The University Grants 
Committee has a dual role: while 
being the body to convey the finan- 
cial needs of the universities to the 
.Government it is also u confidential 
adviser to the Government. 

Only rite AUT, who lever its 
imperfections may be, is geared up 
in a democratic way to speak on 
behalf of the profession, and this 
it must do in a loud and clear way 
over the coming months. 


on’s diar 


Monday 


Looks like another sunny day at die 
cross-roads of rhe Mediterranean. 
White horses have appeared in the 
sea beyond my bedroom balcony. 
The view is marred only slightly by 
die three institutions which domin- 
ate tho middle distance: the Casino, 
the Hilton, and the Villa Rosa, But 
it is still Monday mo ruing, and that 
sinking feeling of another weekend 
gone. A mound of essays and un- 
digested material for the week's lec- 
tures face me. Is the slow rise of 
expectations towards she weekend 
and their sudden collapse at the end 
of dt another example of catastrophe 
theory? At least my flat is only 
five minutes down die regional road 
from the Old University's now 
campus and today's excitement : a 
meeting, nfter two months here, with 
the Rector. 

Ushered into his office we, the 
vlsiung lecturer contingent of two. 


doctors, engineers, accountants and 
so oil. Durd'ng 1980 tho final 
absorption of the Old University 
will be complete and a new child 
will appear— the Amalgamated (sic) 
University. When pressed by our 
man on the spot with the universal 
questionnaire, the Rector revealed 
the breadth of his autonomy: he 
did not feel able to discuss whnt 
he actually saw Malta's needs as 
being ; he did not know and could 
not decide how many students 
were needed or should be admitted. 
Instead lie banged the tabic: “Let 
me finish — Let me finish I " and„ 
haraugued his own staff for poor 
staff-student relations, and for 
spending too little rime liaising with 
student-workers’ employers. On top 
of an average of 16 contact-hours 

J ier week (48 weeks u year) this wiil 
eove little time fnr anybody to do 


ponder on a possible agenda. Are 
wo to bo welcomed afteT so lonc7 
Congratulated? Consulted? The 


Rector - soon reveals himself as a 
Ajiiet, civilised man: a mathemati- 
cian struggling logically with the 
manifest illogicality of Malta's 
higher education. 

The agenda quickly established 


research on what it's ail for 1 


Thursday 

Tho weather 1ms at last settled 
down into n “ St Martin’s ” (Indian) 
Summer after some of the worst 
storms in living memory in late 
October and early November. The 
evidence is still very visible with, 
some rouds blocked, many bndly* 
and stone walls ana 
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Bingen) are already thought to 
have a paper value in excess of 
$200ni. All of them boast dis- 
tinguished ' molecular biologists 
from the academic whrld us scien- 
tific advisers.. Of course the giant 
pharmaceutical and chemical cor- 
porations are also putting together 
their own. recombinant.' DNA 
research teams. 

These companies are naturally 
trying to keep their plans as quiet 
as possible, but die first product of 
recombinant DNA to be sold com- 
mercially is, expected .to be human 
insulin developed by Genentech 
under contract to the multinational 
drug company Eli Lilly. Last year 
Genentech, which is based In south 
San Francisco, got bacteria with 
synthetic genes to produce large 


quantities of human insulin, and 
tne process could be operating on a 
commercial scale within -two years. 


U would be welcomed particularly 
by the 5 per cent of diabetics who 
are allergic to current commercial 
Insulin, extracted from animals. 

Companies doing recombinant 
DNA research with their own funds 
are not subject by law to special 
safety guidelines, because congress 
never passed any legislation to con- 
trol genetic . engineering. Several 


Bills to do .so were introduced 
between 1976 and 1978. But the 
senators and congressman involved 


< QiVe Cooksori ; r -' T 

'. echoes of the great 1978 

• debate over the safety of r e combi- 
nant DNA or “ gene splicing ” 

..Mrosearoh have not quite .'died away. 

• rLi ew , , , Anierf caa scdontlsts still 

“PHSed to Warn . politicians 

• Jr?. Public that genetic engineering 


could not agree oh ; a common 
approach. 

However, so far as is known, all 
the companies have complied volun- 
tarily with the NIH guidelines. 
Compliance is compulsory ifqr nca-. 
domic researchers whose rec6mbln- 
ant DNA Svork is funded by Govern- 
ment grants (Senator Adlai Steven- 
son Is preparing a Bill that would 
compel companies to register re- 
combinant DNA experiments that 
are not federally funded whh the 
NIH. . ■■ 

Although die NIH Regulations on 


fears so openly. The implication is 
tlin: the next tlmn scientific concern 
oi ibl-s about a new line of research, 
llie scientists will try to keep quiet 
about it. • • 

Sentiments like these, which have 
been expressed most sharp! v by 
Tames Watson, co-winner of the 
* double Helix.” Nobel Prize, have 
done the public image of American 
scientists no good. Firstly they 
make them seem unrealistic : how 
could the fears of scores of well- 
known scientists have been covered 
up successfully ? Trying to conceal 
them would have been more damag- 
ing than what has actually 
happened. 

Secondly, the episode has given 
the media mofa ammunition with 
which to fire charges that scientists 
are arrogant and secretive. For ex- 
ample the Washington Post wrote 
in ' an editorial earlier this year: 
"The scientific community should 
get rid of its ( antiquated notion of 
being something apart from the 
society that pays Its bills, reaps its 
benefactions and stands to , suffer 
from its excesses and mistakes. 
Contemporary research is coo com- 

& lex to be performed by anyone 
ut scientists: on the other hand 
it is too powerful and important 
to be governed only by scientists” 
As tne public fuss about recom- 
binant DNA dies ■ away and its 
commercialization proceeds, genetic 
engineering is becoming an increas- 
ingly popular subject for post- 
graduate study and research in 
American universities. And the 
.University of California, Davis, Has 
just sent ovtt a press release hailing 
"the nation's first undergraduate 
course In recombinant DNA 
research. ”. 

The Davis course gives science 
students the chance to spend 10 
weeks in the laboratory learning 
how to isolate specific genes from 
■the : bacterial chromosome. “I hope 



Tuesday 


Tuesday is airport day.’ when 
visitors, friends and indeed myself 
arrive of depart on tho schedule of 
the flat-agency. My own arrival 
was an ! educarion in the contradic- 
tions surrounding RIP (reasonably 
important persons): hurdles suen 
ns queueing for passport Cou-trol 
melt away only to be followed 1 by 
baggage- delays shared with the 
rest. The illusion of' special status 
quickly •’ shatters, but id then 
renewed by the spectacle of two 
rival limousines sent from the uni- 
versity 'and the flat-ngeucy vying 
for my transport. The agency wins l 
Having said goodbye to a depart- 
ing friend on this occasion, it is 
time to, return for evening lectures 
since mq' majority of social studies 
students, work during', the day:. 
Ironically these 50 students are ful- 
filling one of tlie ntajor aspirations 
of current higher education policy 
which the Old University is deemeu 
to have avoided the combination 
of work, and study. While con- 
demned by Dahreudorf as imprac- 
tical (aS Khrushchev found out to 
his cost: in tlie 1960s in the USSR), 
this, notion of poly technical educa- 
tion seema a good, idea in. principle. 
.Unfortunately, - for these -students 
.and for "thefr counterparts' lc the 
New University, who alternate: tulb 
■time work and' study every six 
months, the current arrangements 
mean over-reaching and under-learn- 
ing in the time they have available. 

Wednesday 

• The lilgh-spni of this weak .lias 
arrived.. First, in die morning, is 
.the two-hour, lecture slot for my 
major course here. 'Second, .after 
lunch, my first opportunity to - pan- 
etrato the enemy position m tho old 
campus of the New University, 
-where its Rector (ex-Nowcattle poly- 
technic) Is opening a new seminar 
aeries with a talk about his univer-i 
ally's progress since 1977. 

• A revealing ho dr .and a. half 
follows. We discover that the New 
University hr being patterned after 
(ho "public sector” (undefined) in 
the UK. By, this is' meant that 
vocational courses - are heavily 
favoured to meet. Malta's future 
manpower needs' t6ie ieachera, 


creasing the population at any one 
time by nearly 10 per cent. Aside 
, from tlie irrimrious of water- deple- 
tion, this massive Influx must be a 
mixed blessing for the employment 
structure here. One wonders how 
much of this money finds its way 
back into industrial investment. The 
MrIcs Labour Party's efforts to eu- 
1 courage indigenous stare caplrnlism 
. seem overshadowed by the 'presence 
of foreign capital attracted by 
cheap Maltese labour, particularly 
from West Germany. 


Friday 


Another .beautiful day beckons 
this working tourist off-campus 
after morning lectures. Perhaps a • 
cruise round the harbour, or a visit 
to the spectacular ' caves on th'e 
south coast should be taken In while- 
the weather holds. My schedule of 
sight-seeing is running behind with 
only a short while to go before niy 
return to Kent and tne reality of 
book-proofs, research and a Tory in* 
dus trial winters. 

When l was a post graduate stu- 
dent my professor blocked an appli- 
cation I tried to make to ‘teach 
. overseas. " Get yourself established; 

: here ”, rile said. "Then you’ll tie . 
■ in a position to offer something 
, valuable to other [and by impUcd- 
1 tion, lesser) r universities *\ Is this, 

, I wonder, what I am doing here?" 
Does Malta need a British elitist 
‘ university system anymore ? Cer- 
tainly the local : bourgeoisie deman- 
ded it, and.' succeeded in packing 
the. student body with their own 
children. The proportion of working 
. class students has been pitifully 
. small. But the heavily vocational 
. New University will not offer them 
' much inoro. Tho only alternative 
.is to study abroad — which until 
; recently meant Britain. But it's 
only-'tao clear ibafc tho new foreign 
' students fee structure ' has com- 

{ ilctely closed that opportunity. 
Ivory single student contemplating . 
further study here has turned to 
'■North America os the only alter n- ' 
atlve where financial support, looks 1 
.more hopeful; I share their disap- . 
pnlntmeiu and frustration, 

Nick Manning 

J - — : — — - 1 

: The author is lecturer in social 
i policy at the E/ninersfcp of Kent, 
■currently on loan to the Old Uni ■ . 
-..versify of Mnfttf. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Fighting philistinism at cultural levels 

» ttrtss s'jssa zsa 

a report called The Universities' the quality of life . This over, the 
Contribution to the Nation. Apart report enumerates financial spin- 
from a supplicant handful of refer- of’ and ‘cash benefit to l 
ences to “society os a whole”, and > private organizations 
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the odd highly endowed export 
earning, " centre of excellence ’’) nt 
a society’s having universities at all. 

If there is to be an effective 
struggle by touchers ut all levels it 
c -■ n i> nr he enouuud in solclv within 

"raising tne eaucanonoi ievcj ■ «uu [rations u.e . me »«,. jTr .Ji.me 5 ™ Vib „,,*„ i,,r fl r 

“the quality of life” to which work” which made possible such Hie tei ms we make y mj { h« 

‘‘university staff contribute”, tho television programmes as Life M money so don t for^Lt us whuu iIil 

Anr ii mo nr u entirelv Dredccupicd Earth. Ascent of Man and Civilizii- buildout me utauo . 

52 , whose “massive sales abroad” The Government's philistine cul- 



!hig. Do you remember a 
tv .. . » of years ago when someone 
«;v .■ into the papers from u out- 
vcrdiy in Northern Ireland — sup- 
pose it must have been Queens — and 
suggested that university teachers 
were already pnid quite enough for 
what they did, and that therefore 
anyone who agreed with him should 
drop him a line and then he’d form 
a sort of association which was 
pledged to resist further increases 
in ucadciulc pay. -Was li is name 
Tuddon or Madden 7 " 

“ Gordon, please don't call me 
'darling 1 : it makes me sound like 
u sort of tart. I don’t know where 
•■you get It from. Il’s also very 
patronizing : I’ve told you before, 
darlings are little cuddly things like 
cats and dogs and rabbits. Next 
tiling you’ll be . suggesting I join 
the University Wives Club and 
spend, my evenings learning how to 
imikc mince-pies and prick out 
hydrangeas.” 

" But you can sec in a way what 
he was getting at. I moan hero 
we are on the one hand publicly 
complaining about all these cuts In 
higher education, the soccer pitches 
turned Into potatq Helds, nO outside 
telephone, calls, only , two official 
letters each per week, and the 
indignity of a commercial hot dog 
salesman in the library forecourt, 
and all the time our union repre- 
sentatives in London are rushing 
around trying to get us compared 
with the Highest paid people in tho 
country so that eventually we’ll get 
n fat 25 per cent wago rise mid 
bankrupt every Institution of 
lilgbey education in llie country. Il 
makes you wonder what ever hap- 
pened to Paddon. 

"Perhaps he’s just grown, up or 
got himself n book an basic ecot 
implies. Really. . Gordon, you are 
getting impossible. Can’t you grasp 
tho simple fact that this Is exactly 
A the sort of reaction that Thatcher 
and Carlisle are hoping for. I 
mean its tho standard ploy. Divide 
and rale. First of all make devdstat 
ing. cuts, in health, welfare and edii 
Cation and .then, wh?n tho workers 
in those areas ask for quite reasoq- 
. ab]o wage -rises to -.offset .inflation, 
try to persuade the general public 
that it's , they : iyiio. are the real 
villains of- the piece. I wish you'd 
just occasionally- ' think ' of other 
. pepple. Not everyone, you . know, 
has got a chair In communication 
and media studies: not everyone 
' pulls- in . E 400 a\ year; for external 
examining at Keel e -or 90 quid' a 
; term for. plough log through all tliat 
OU stuff, There are sqpte junior 
\.|Qcturecs trying to. afford a 
mortgage and bring -'iifi throe . 

. off', take home pay of less- thai 
' VTutd a ,woek, and that’s after die 
, equivalent of s six. years training for 
. thb Job. yYoitr friend -Paddon wonts. 
• to get.out of His ivory towor for a 
bit and sap wh tit they think -on the 
shopfloor.’* ' . 


with universities “ massive financial 
contribution ... to the- economy of 
this country”. In other words, at 
u time when the values of free, 
critical enquiry should be being 
asserted agflifisr-ihe parochial econ- 
omlsm of the Thatcher Govern- 
ment, the AUT appears to accept 
the Government’s terms of debate. 
(We now know ' the Government's 
reply.) 

In their “ multi-purpose role ”, 
tile universities, we are reminded, 
turn out professional manpower ”, 


tion, whose “massive sales 
have brought in “a great deal of 
foreign currency ", (American uni- 
versities’ research workers must no 
doubt feel a comparable pride in 
tlteir nation’s television exports.) ‘ 

And so this obsequious document 
goes on, an echo of the AUT's 
“ productivity -bargaining-” adver- 
tisements to the old Prices and 
incomes Boards. 

There' is nothing objectionable 
about a serious, defensive cuse, in 
the capitalists' own terms, against 

.1,.. CniMi-mnanr’c WAmnlihnn nlnnc 


“bring money from home and over- the Government’s demolition plans 
seas ”, promise a “ financial ' pay- fm higher education. Only a fool 
ofE’ in the future”. Universities, would deny the universities’ sub- 
the report would have it, are the stsutial incorporation _ within the 
willing slaves of the capital and the capitalist state, or object to their 
stmo. being of economic use. 

Section C The Universities’ Con ■ But as long as university teachers y““' «: ncere i v 

tribution to the Arts, Media and the allow their case, and their public AlwunMV 

Community begins with a sentence face, to be focused on pounds and an itiUJN x skill, nev, 

about the world wide reputation " pence, they cannot hut promote University of Kent a 


something. . fifot&spr Gordon . Ldp- 
P'bS. that's no longer much , of an 
: /w |h* concerned. At 


turai decimation hits to be (might 
at a cultural level. The vuluus of 
intellectual activity have to he assor- 
ted. And that means more than Job- 
■ protection. It means, for example, 
attacking the proposed Official 
Secrets legislation, tho destruction 
of the British Council and the BBC’s 
world service. The Ivory Tower has 
to develop some teeth. With ihcir 
cocooned traditions^ and their reci- 
procated lack of i uteres r in I lie 
working class, this unaccustomed 
struggle will prove difficult for 
academics to wage. In this context, 
what is most heartening is that 
teachers and students, as well as 
ancillary staff, ore starting to show 
signs of mutually educative co-opera- 
tian. 


at Canterbury. 


ngineering experience 

Sir, — I noted with some satisfaction 
that the leaked Finnistou plan (The 
THES t December 7) recommends 
the introduction of a system of 
recognition far engineering teachers 
with strong industrial- experience, 
although It was not made dear to 
whether such “ recognition M would 
include additional financial reward. 

* At present, in spite of “ lip- 
service” to the contrary, a univer- 
sity toucher's career progression is 
determined almost exclusively by 
Ills publication count. Ironically the 
resulting publications rat-race, as 
witnessed by the profusion of tech 
nicnl 
Feat 

science possibly 

fields of for a very wide scope' for 
highly specific experimental work 
nnd provide a virtually unlimited 
framework on which to base com- 
putational exercises. Hence, under 


isseu ay tne protusion ot teen- 
journals, is particularly manl- 
in engineering nnd applied 
ce possibly because these 


current conditions, nny time spent 
in a genuine industrial position enn 
only be regarded as a waste, insofar 


as a lecturer's future career 1$ con 
cerned, particularly if as a result of 
their experience be is aware of the 
Irrelevance '• of a vast amount of 
publishod work and is therefore 
more selective in his own contribu- 
tions.' Payments, such oa incre- 
ments over - aud above the normal 
scales, could in. part compensate for 
this miomftjy... 

However if the Floiston recom- 
mendation is adopted the problem 
of n satisfactory definition of ^.in- 
dustrial . experience arises. 

For example, consider the case of 
orsoti who had taken; the "Higher 
tionftl " route from , the drawing 
office or shop floor to a design or 
managerial -function.; This experi- 
ence would currently be disregarded 
because it . .was npt ' at ^ post- 
graduate M leyqj. •• . • 

if. hpivev.br, persbn bad gone 
sb'aight fro nl school to university 
aqd then joined an industrially sup? 
ported-, “ivory • tower” research 
establishment located in r country 
house in-Jibb- Home Counties wefl 
away from , all those nasty smelling 
factories,' lie .would' be regarded as 
having “Industrial experience “ and 
Would possibly have bed bis heme 
qdded 1 to : a . couple of publications 
into, tgd bargain. ■ 

Youra faithfully, 1 -: v 

V. : CROFT, r, 

Lecturer iti Process fyigineoriqg, 
Imperial ■ College of Science' 
Tedmology, 


PCL Charter 

Sir, — I must write to protest against 
the contents of a piece of your 
issue of November 30 which has 
been drawn to my attention, under 
the byline of Peter David, accom- 
panied by a rather unattractive 
caricature of myself dangling an 
object entitled Royal Charter. 

There are a number of inaccura- 
cies in this piece which the simplest 
research in available reference 
books or by direct approach to me 
could have cleared up. 

I only deal with those which have 
direct reference to myself, but 
there are numerous others. 

The. Charter, if there was one, 
given in 1839 to somebody possibly 
with the name of Polytechnic, had 
nothing whatsoever to do with my 
grandfather, or with the predeces- 
sor body of the present Polytechnic 
of - Central London. The. predecessor 
of the Polytechnic of Central Lon- 
don was the Regent Street. Polytech- 
nic which was founded by' my 
grandfather, not as’ you say by my 
father, and It was hover ao far as I 
know In possession of any char tor. 
Ad earlier institution of quite * 
different kind occupied the same 
site and may have had a Royal 
Charter for aught I know, but if It 
did", it had hq thing whatever to do 
With the present polytechnic. This 
was originally situated in Long 
Acre and was originally .known as 
the Young Men’s Christian Institute. 
It occupied its present site -and 
assumed, the name "Polytechnic” 
long after its original foundation. 
For your Information my grand- 
father was not born :untU 184S nor 
thy- father until 1872, *i Both these 


flnd 


UnrbprcseiJtative,. 

SI I*,-— Regarding . thir report of .the 
recoBnhiqqv of i APT ■ a& Trenti^oly- 
technlc, I think IcUvo.uld bo hiost 
unfortunate « jf the i$pre?sioi)i was 
given ' tfuit- APT believed .that' thoy 
shpul'j ft have ' .direct ^representation 

— i-i '--fly; My ass be’ 

Ways been ft 
.. , ji'epresentiatL.. 

of tradd.'. tmibhs' as; such on. the 
gpyci-nbi's, i but that : If staff pro to 
be/^bmudi-atically. represented : then 
iijr .should !* f be: through : universal 
suffrage.. &.*. • 1 ■ 

Yqurs 1 faithfully,^ 


facts could have been ascertained 
from the DNB. and it is clear from 
this that neither could have had 
anything to do with the charter of 

Secondly, I have not been 
approached by Dr Colin Adamson to 
resuscitate an ancient charter of uny 
kind. He has made no approach to 
me in this matter and you could 
easily have ascertained this by writ- 
ing to Inquire of me whether this 
was so. If he had done so, I 
would have told him that I have no 
power to resuscitate charters. It 
should be perfectly well known to 
anybody writing for the Higher 
Education Supplement, of The 
Tipies that Royal Charters are only 
given by the Privy Council nnd 
come within tho responsibilities of 
the Lord President I would have 
told him that I could have had 
nothing whatever to do with it as I 
had a personal interest in the mat- 
ter as a member of die Court of 
Governors of the Polytechnic of 
Central London. You did In fact 
rhig tliy PrlVate SecTettiYy, 'alidyriu 
were told by him that I was not 
taking an active pan in die Poly- 
technic affairs and knew nothing 
about the charter. Nonetheless you 
published your piece as. if this coin- 
.muiUcation bnd not been made. 
•Yours faithfully, 

HAILSHAM OF ST MARYLEBONE, 
House of Lords, i . . 

The editor writes: The communi- 
cation with Lord ' Hallsham's prlva to 
office took place after The TIIES 
hod been printed. • Tho error was 
corrected at the first available 
•tunity in die following week's 


ms 


Radioactive ( 
risks : 

Sir,— In hi, interesting and hJ 
tivc urricle - Small is Stupid"? - 
ecolngacul pressure group's (TflFtJ 
November 23), Wilfred BedS- 
mukes the statement that “thetL 
tho possibility that the leekaL.- 
these (nuclear) wastes couldte 
to environmental curasirophe ini 
(ILsuim fuiui'c ", 

The risks of radioactive vns 
have been studied by a numba i 
groups uf independent experiiu 
us .stated in the United St® 
National Academy of Sciences » 
port Risks Associated tuirfi Htd, 
Ptnver (/97.0): “ The 'comenwi 
serious studies to date Is thaLei* 
if high-level wastes buriidati 
of the type now envisioned net; 
he leached into groundvrater. 
timc-imegraied exposures Wooldt 
exceed the present-generation to 
from normal operation ol tbtih' 
cycle. 5 n >t is not nectonq:' 
strive for absolute' ussui^aiiceW' 
escape.”- * Li*. 

In one of these studies, tlt[- 
Foundation report Nnc/e(ir^; 
Issues and Choices (4977, tlil 
lowing conclusion is reached™- 
are convinced that nuclei rf 
and plutonium can be dispute!; 
permanently in a safe manse-, 
properly buried deep underla- 
in geologically stable fonntt 
there is little chance that k 
materials will reenter the e®* 
meat in dangerous quantities k ' 
if material were somehow to eu 
eventually In larger quantities^ 
seems possiVfai it would 
tute a major catastrophe, -'or a... 
a major health risk, for fa 
civilizations.” 

Ad the heading above Vfib 
Beckorman’s article so flP 
priately says : “ Beware toe ■ 
wagons - which anyone cafljl; 
where no qualifications and * 
little real knowledge are 1X0 
sary ”. ; ;■ 

Yours faithfully, 

A. R. MACKINTOSH, 
Professor, ■ J 

University of Copenhagen. 



HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
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Antithesis of good industrial relations 


Value otDipHE . qualification increasingly recog j 

.. ■ r . - j- t -'risetf . as both disjunctive- and 

Sir,— I am unsure as to wltether I valuable. At a time of general 
should’ be appalled or amused at the gloom, the- DlpJIE development 
ignorance displayed by John .O’Leary over . the, past few • years is a story 
in The THUS (Novedlber 30) Dip-: TO A cbursa -which 

loinafaUa to secure status”. Based * «» P? a yeWcla for excit- 

on a reading, of the latest ACID JnR and ftnovativ^ experimeiitadon, 
survey Mr O’Leary cJOqcludes that ““*!*» 

" despite increasing success -fa ‘ n0t fi ow 10 

attracting students'; (tiie'DipHE) c^ghise. . 

. Has so far failed, to securelnde* ■ - The vest majority- of DipHE stu- 
pendent status ”. CjearlyWr O’Leary : dents .are successfully transferring 
knows something that I and 7,000 frtnn. the diploma course -to degree 
DipHE ' students’ do not know— courses in their chosen areas, and 
namely that "independent status” are doing this in .most cases with 
fo? . tnq - DipHE is either • a' good ‘ a i year-for.year parity • that - most 
tblnfe.or Is actually Wanted by some- other Undergraduates will envy. 
6ne. ... '■ i. ; ■; . *. . Add to thls the 'faCt that biatiy of 

v By tlie Vei-y nature bf the quail- • *9f p ' , students - are' non- 

iication,. there is no way that » sfandar d- e n try , i & uot Bth-Eqrmers 
DitiHE codrse ' which was “Ifide- :wlth •*■*. A 'levels — and 1 that, -the 
neudo'nt” could -or would be ?all- ® 

dated., Perhaps Mr O’Leary is con- , education wth- 

fusing ■ the ; DlpIIE. with • “fie HND. -I 1 ™ 1 commitment to a 

The DipHE! devised ’ as a vatci- . s P® cit j^ d ?^ ee we ; have 

tegy , for. achieving .more flexibility ^ ^ ^ ia 2 ^ 

III -higher education, by ftiff: develop* : , not Mr 

ment .bf . coherent twa-yeai-': ;pi*o- P^tyYhje»lpg-)-recogniie as the 
-grammes. as 7 'd first: . provlslo 
mfent without loss 
1 of . appropriate 



Higher education has been fortu- 
nately free of the union squabbles 
that disfigure secondary education. 
Although the faintest suggestion 
that sonic university lecturers may 
be members of ASTMS is stilt 
. likely to . raise ,the blood pressure 
of the leaders of the AUT, ilte 
overwhelming majority of academic 
staff hi universities who wish to 
join a trade union is enrolled in 
the AUT. It ia highly desirable 
that this Is so from afl points of 
view. The university authorities 
know that ihey, must ncgotiate >l wlth 
.the AlIT, and with Lite AUT alone. 
The AuT does not have to look 
over its shoulder all the time in 
case some Insurgent rival union Is 
dhmir m engage in leap-frogging 
radicalism. Public posturing Is kept 
to a minimum and purposeful 
negotiation (mostly) takes its plucc. 

Sadly the same is no longer so 
'true in the non-university sector- 
Until quite recently die position 
wus almost as clear-cut. All staff, 
outside chase in colleges of educa- 
tion, were represented by the 
Association of Teachers* in Techni- 
cal Institutions (ATTI) which 
covered all further education from 
the' highest "polytechnic to the 
lowest technical college. Staff in 
teacher education were represented 
by the Association of Teachers Jn 
Collegos and Departments of Educe- 
. tion (ATCDE). Relations between 
tho two associations were close and 
when teacher education was hit by 
the blizzard of cuts and closures in 
the middle 1970s they merged to 
form NATFHE. Again, there seemed 
tn be a good prospect that n single 


union would represent all academic 
Staff in the public sector of higher 
education. As relations between 


Librarians 1 plight 

Sir,— Congratulations to The Tg 
for drawing attention to W W ■ 
of poorly paid librarians ln 
universities aud colleges.- ' 


the AUT nnd NATFHE had always 
heen good, in >i»lte jf the tension 
created by the university -teachers' 
salary " anomaly ", it seemed 
reasonable to look forward to a 
period of sensible induAriq] rela- 
tions throughout all higher educe- 
cation. 


Although NALGO U 

fqr. , UCNS .Grada ,$ 

tfifa fs because NAtC6j^J ^ 
negotiate for clerical . 
contention is that wo 
out professional dutles-W 18 ^- 
paid as clerical staff, and t ^ 
be more aporonriate for 


• That promise has been almost 
negoo^: .fulfilled — but pot quite. The prob-. 
™. of course, -is ' the Association 
bf * Polytechnic Teachers. The APT 
is mis-named : its membership is 
between 3;SOO and 2,100 aud so 
-represents considerably less then a 


quarter nnd probably not much more 
than an eighth of the 15, 000 
academic staff in polytechnics. The 
real polytechnic teachers’ union is, 
of course, NATFHE. The APT does 
not take part In national negotia- 
tions over pay and conditions, and 
is only marginally and in a few in- 
stances involved in local negotia- 
tions. So its members (who pay £12 
a year subscription) receive the 
benefits negotiated by NATFHE 
(whose members pay £24). 

Tho main objections, however, to 
the APT are not that it is number 
two, the Avis nf the non-university 
sector unions. The first is that it 
breeds on any discontent over pay 
thnt polytechnic lecturers may 
feel— and for which NATFHE. as 
the union actually doing the job. Is 
hound to be blamed, and from which 
the AFT, as the union doing tho 
criticizing, can onlv gain. This is 
inimical to good industrial relations 
because the insidious appeal of the 
APT is that by jettisoning their col- 
leagues in the rest of further educa- 
tion polytechnic teachers might get 
a better deal. This is not only 
dishonourable but stupid. NATFHE 
has done a good job on pay iu most 
instances, as any university lecturer 
will tel) you (usually unprompted I). 
There is simply no evidence that 
polytechnic lecturers have lost by 
their pay being lumped with tha't 
nf othar teachers hi further educa- 
tion In national negotiations. 

The second objection tn die APT 
is that they, pertians inevitably be- 
cause they have little else to do, 
indulge in a groat deal of public 
posturing. Indeed it sometimes 
soums that the main output from 
their Southsea headquarters is 
letters to the press and instant 
rouctions. NATFUE, with its inevi- 
table bureaucracy of committees aud 
its obligation to consult Its members, 
is far less quick-footed in this public 
relations game. 

A third objection to the APT . Is 
that its presence can be used to 
undermine trade unionism. Con- 
servative-controlled councils may 
find it hard to resist die tomptation 
to undermine A left-wing union like 
NATFHE (although Its ** leftnoss " Is 
very much exaggerated and sensible 
officials often persuade . their 
political masters tx> resist tills 


temptation). Nor can a polytechnic 
directorate faced with a NATFHE 
opposition on the academic board bo 
blamed if It uses the spectre of the 
APT as a handy weapon. But in 
both cases, whatevor the short-term 
gains in cither local authorities or 
to directorates, the long-term effect 
of under mining sensible trade 

unionism Jb entirely malign. 

But the fourth, and most powerful, 
objection to die APT Is that it breeds 
on — not to mince words — academic 
snobbery. The foundation of the 
cose for on APT is that the poly- 
technics arc a special cose that 
deserve specially favourable treat- 
ment; that they must be sharply 
distinguished from both I ho rest of 
further education and, even mnre 
outrageously, from the rest of higher 
oducution outside the universities. 
That latter claim especially is Insult- 
ing to tlioso former members of the 
ATCDE, now members of NATFHE, 
who work in colleges and institutes 
of higher education. To say tills 
h not to deny that polytechnic 
teachers, like the institutions In 
which they work, have special prob- 
lems that deserve special attention. 
But It is to deny thnt this job cannot 
ho done perfectly well by NATFHE 
with its long experience and broad 
membership. 

The APT seems to stand for nar- 
rowness and exclusiveness at a time 
when higher education really needs 
breadth end diversity. NATFHE, 
on the other haud, out of cominit- 
ment and the need to satisfy all 
its members, tnkes tills broader 
view. Indeed it is especially sad 
the union that has perhaps paid 
most attention to policy and as a 
result had a great deal of influence 
mi the development of higher edu- 
cation (the ATTI played a most iin- 
portantj;o]e in the birbh of the poly- 
technic policy) should be subjected 
tn tills “know-nothing” pressure 
from the maverick APT. But even 
in a narrower trade union perspec- 
tive it is sad that the uon-unlverslty 
sector should face the prospect of a 
descent into disintegration into the 
most self-serving special Interests, at 
a time when the real need is for 
closer cooperation between unions 
across the binary diride to. express 
the broad interest of all higher edu- 
cation. 


ug iiiyie Ri'F 4 --- , 

to bo graded on academic 
ffealos. Such posts « the 
lions Librarian and m* 
Cataloguing (who orb dear 
** Senior Library Assistants "1 
undertako “ simple task* 
closo supervision ” I ■ ■ 

T7/ES does right to pokl 
problems of union ' Te pt. « 
NALGO cannot negotiate 3 
domic related scales; uuu»^jr 
paid on these settles AuT w . | 
want to know . ... . 

Yours faithfully, . 

JUNE FARRINGTON, 

KEN HARRISON, ... 

Senior Library Assistants, 
University o£ Lancaster, 


Short-term questions, long-term issues 


Educating educators ' .j'.f 

Sir,— headers 'ol . jpjajffi 
December 7 should 
Bevah’s -letter. 
the alleged sufferings 
faculties of education i .w. ^ 
CNAA validation system /m r 

O'Leary'ri report U» tha W 
that "n\6te than , one , W 
student? aditiitted to 
teacher , -training 
would not meet 
stringent ■' entry . WjL 
because., op a l aclf j 1 
levels ih‘ mathematics 


academical^. ; . lm £?5 r U df 'tf 1 
cesses, ^e- !ona CPJJ^ :ne di 


•The Association of University Tca- 
. chera. faces some .tticky.-«*Jjort;tqt 3 p 
^questions and has to make at least 

■ a start, on resolving some long-term 
"and quite fundamental Issues at Its 

' winter council meeting which began 
in Sheffield yesterday and closes 
tomorrow. The short-term questions 
are about pay In general and about 
Clegg in particular.- The long-term 
issues are about - the part that 
..university teachers collectively 
.iShould play In : influencing Govern- , 
went policy towkrds universities' 
wjthejr. pay being; e very important 

■ part of '.that policy). - * 

' v ..The AUT feces a very difficult 
over pay. The single-' 
■m U, l °^® r that Is the best they 
■ tt0 P e to receive under prosent 
-circumstances la plainly Inadequate. 

{ G Is W °H . below the percentage 
- J*®*- .ratny Otiter groups 

' : received, particularly In the 

■' 'I'^vate sector, and wlU lffave.unlvar-. 
[USy Wffdtore worte off In spito of 
r :F*J, nntqmn's anomaly payment. But 
i much hope pt extracting a: 

y ' r 5 0 f™F? 4 Pfaponents of caution 
wBl t argue that 
TO®!' 1 Harsh , regime .pf 
1 , W>re '•' university , 

:,«Si tlia Poorer wHl.he 

This argument; 
r *®rce If the 

EiSSi^2? ra! L^ liei when university 
^tt^em.<b°toedrtatfaiiit, the money 
forewent was ' 


money . 
> to the 


polytechnics and colleges. But it 
ntfgbt also lead into a morass, of 
comparability < exercises which will 
not necessary lead to a happy out* 
come for university teachers- Iu any 
irty 


_ any 
case Clegg is clearly an incubus 
that the present government would 



I , arm ' « «n!yerMty 

59 ' W! ’“ ,ev “' 


dearly like to titrow off. So although 
rhe AUT should go to Clegg, they 
should do so witihout illusions. 

The long-term Issues, which con- 
cern both the rolp of the AUT as 
a powerful lobby wlttoin higher edu- 
cation and Its brdad strategy as a 
trade union in tiie 1980s, should not 
hb fdrgdftdh ih me nielde of malaise 
about (bis yeor'a Salary settiedtent. 
On thb second front the AUT should 
think very carefully about lira 
value of an incomes policy for Its 
members. This alternative may not 
be available at present, but it is a 
fair assumption that It will be some- 
time in the next few yea fa- Govern- 
ments come and go, but incomes 
policies go on for ever. The . im- 
portant thing far an organization . 
such ns the AUTjs fo he , prepared, 
to give some careful thought now 
to how a proper incomes policy ■ 
might work to the advantage of uni- 
versity teachers, rather than being 1 
caught pn willy-nilly )n some nd hoc . 
policy cobbled together by e govern-, 
niciu in' a panic. In rhe long/j-nh 
there can be no substitute for tieses^ 
ing, 'agreeing, and then -maintaining 
the ' rightful, pkioe qf university tea- . 
cherg lit the" salary hierarchy.; 

. It is* easy to : see why the AUT 
distrusts incomes policies. It oydivea 
memories OF .' die . 'notorious ■ PJB 
report and later of tlfo anompIy. Yet . 
university teachers should r<jmom°; 
ber that-if it ivjaa sm 'incomes - 


haig ' colleagues’ in . 


which created the. anomaly 
dentally], It was-en inomtos policy 


that allowed this anomaly to be 
rectified (deliberately). There must 
have been very few occasions in the 
last ten years when the pay of uni- 
versity teachers whs sett let! without 
the intervention of an incomes 
policy of some kind. Indeed, with 
the new regime of cash limits a 
permanent and covert incomes 
policy is In operation all the time 
far obe public sector. It is wiser in 
the long run to come to terms with 
this reality and to try to turn it -to 
advantage than to pursue the will 
of tbe : wisp of free collective bar- 
gaining.,: Au- essential first step I* 
p reform of . the complox , system of 
negotiating university teachers’ prfy 
through Committees A and B, A 
simpler structure which brings the 
real parties together, however much 
that may offend sensibilities about 
autonomy on the part of the vice- 
chancellors and the UGC, would-be 
In everyone's Interests. • 

However, the AUT has always 
been more than a trade union to 
negotiate ga&ry increosas and 
tect individual members against 
tbiise. It Js a nrost important lobby 
within higher education and also, 
potentially, a! fertile source of /pew 
policy. The need to. build up a 
public lobby, for the universities to 
supplement the private Tabby of the 
UGC is more .urgent year by year 
as- the. pressure* on ■ ui verities In- 
creases and 'doubts; grow about the 
continuing, inffoenca pf', Hie; UGG 
It is , no' . criticism ; to say that the- 
AUT ia not yet lilted far this 1 . rale) 
sltaply a measure of die opportunity 
and the challenge* that faces . the 
association in the 


to a 


keynote 
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William Taylor 

Dear F runic, 

John tells me you have been in- 
vited to give the keynote nddress 
ut the Intcrgaliictlc Education Con- 
ference next Su miner and want to 
know if to accept. Of course you 
should. Apart from the value of the 
event itself. If you take some 
departmental brochures and forms 
you might even recruit a few over- 
seas students- 

Not knowing much about the 
sponsors of this particulnr show, t 
can’t advise you in detnil on what 
to expect. But a few general points 
about the inteniationei conference 
circuit might be worth making. 

First, there is getting there. 
Avoid airports around London, boat 
trains from Victoria, and any means < 
of transport whatsoever that brings 
you within half n mile oF a school 
party— UK or foreign. Fly from 
your lofni airstrip on a friendly 
viscount, go as a foot passenger on 
a car ferry, or book one of those 
coach/hovercraft combinations that 
sensibly restrict the number of your 
follow travellers. 

One of die many virtues of living 
in England is that there are so' 
many wavs In and out of it. I was 
once held up in Australia by an air- 
ways strike. With few trains to tlie 
ports, and no -boats when you got 
there, I had a distinct sense pf be- 
ing trapped on a suddenly, shrunken, 
and rather claustrophobic island. 

- On* another occasion, the arrivals 
Indicator showed that, due at 1-4.45, 
we had got in at 14. IS. True enough. 
What it failed to mention wns that, 
we were 23} hours late, Seasoned 
academic travellers put up .with 
much worse.* 

John says they have offered '^rou 
'* air fare ". Such an offer must be 
Interpreted with cate. Do they 
moan ensh or tickets ? .Will . the 
amount- be- for first* full econopiy,- 
business * class, APEX charter* or 
what 7 If it is tickets, be wary uf 
the non-transferable discount deal 
negotiated with the local airline, 
that makes ticket clerks fall off 
their stools when you enquire about 
altering die prebooked 3 ani depar- 
ture from Shannon or. Schiphol. 

The suggestion may be made thnt 
you P(ty your ' owrr fare- and - be 
reimbursed later. Sometimes much- 
later. .-. .. 

. The* big -- in temationg I *.- events are., 
normally ' organised ; with 1 -'.grbqt 
efficiency. They liavc to ba. Tl»e 
investment in . planning and; . re- 
sources is enormous. .tho penalties 
of failure very great.. Don't, what- 
ever you do, accept the invitation 
and then pull out.. It is astonishing 
how qvfakly news of such behaviour 
gets round the academic* circuit.. 
Rightly enough, it can require years 
to live down. 

No doubt you will , . want , to. 
for the whole confcreuce ; s 
going alt that way for the day, 
any case, from the organisers' pofot 
of rfaw you are hot just a one-off 
lecturer; you afa n resource, ort tap 
for the whole period of the 'fcyent 
for those numerous - people ' -'.ivlio 
want your Advice,' ideas aqd oppor- 
tunities for consultation on matters 
of mutual interest. (Plenty of 
chances - to ; unload those - depart- 
mental brochures,) There * may also 
bo reporters, ro please, .radio people 
to dint: with, TV. cameras to -■coil-. 
Troht. Good for' the.; ego In. email 
doses,- .but corrosive of decent 
scholarship If overdo lie. ' .■ , 

Where will thpy ' put you ; up?. . 
There fa * no correlati op- between 
,f v ■'* 1 ! *.* -. *.t.i > -v 


iti telle ct u al level and physical com- 
fort. Certain very distinguished 
groups never meet other than in 
draughty halls of residence, with 
communal washrooms nnd stable 
doiir loos. 

If you find yourself in a first 
chis* hate! with nil tlie trimmings, 
don’t luivu too much of a conscience 
about what it is costing the organ- 
isers. They probably got speakers’ 
accommodation mid meeting roams 
free In return for block booking the 
whole place out of season. 

International conference food and 
drink varies from self-service fare 
similar tn that of a war time British 
restaurant tn five star high protein 
menus that wreak havoc with the 
digestion — and are definitely to be 
avoided on the day you give your 
speech. 

Don’t be misled by the fact that 
you have been asked to give a " lec- 
ture ”. Someone or the other will 
want to get n book out of the event, 
or at least a le9s than slim volume ^ 
of proceedings. So they will want 
your lecture In puhiisnable form, 
tiiree months or so In advance, 
double spaced, proporly documen- 
ted and fully referenced. 

Thore is a world of difference 
between a paper diat looks good 
in prim and a lecture Hint falls 
easily on the cur. So you will have 
tu prepare tho address as n separate 
exercise. 

There inay be a session of com- 
ments on your presentation to which 
you will be cxoecLcd to produce 
spontaneous replies. These may well 
be recorded and the transcript sent 
to you for editing. You trill l>e 
appalled at the gibberish you spoke. 
Turning It into decent prosa will 
take some timo. Thus being asked ^ 
to give n “ lecture " Is seldom as 
straightforward as it sounds. 

Have they told you tho time of 
day at which you are to speak? 
Don't confuse' n so-called Banquet 
session with a British after-dinner 
speech. The intended (although 
often unachieved) brevity and wit 
of the latter does nt least respect 
the metabolic state of the audience. 
Bauauot speeches are much 
welgli tier affairs, and a plngue, to 
be avoided at all costs. 

After a miserable couple pf hours **• 
making small talk while toying with 
a small glass of fruit juice and nibb- 
ling ut a roll, you are challenged 
to engage the interest of an audi- 
ence committed more tn the diges- 
tion of toast duck and Spanish Red 
than to your own carefully pre- 
pared script. 

If you have the option, get them 
to schedule you for the first or 
second half or the morning. After 
lunch is useless. (It was at ju*t 
audii a time time a chairman once 
want to sleep on mo. Those present 
-watched with horrified fascination 
as, neaviag the end of my nedress, 

I was obliged to reinforce 


un- 
hearty 


to 

Important points with 
thumps on the lectern. 

Ii it Is a residential affair, and « 
the breakfast' service la at all effi- 
cient, the first morning session Is ? 
often best.. After coffee t can be OK, 1 
but questions tend to die cut when 
the Ear opens. 

Is . there a fee attached ? Some 
’people' ask *yo\i to name your own 
price. An ungeutlemanly habit. . 
which virtually obliges the salaried 
'aud Conscientious to do The- job for 
nothing and spoils the market for 
those who could really use tho 
money. 

- One man of my acquaintance 
claims never to refuse on Invitation. 
He merely assesses it for worth- 
vvlillenesj, attractiveness and con? 
venlence and sets the rate accord- 
ingly. Embarrassing, however, whftn .* 
thpse of whom you demand an ■: 
•e'xtrft.vnBBtat'”' *ndi- ; off-putting ., feo 
actually agree to pay up.- 

Sometimes nothing is>. said about 
money. You go thinking yuu aro.* 
doing It far nothing, and then your 
sense of profess la rial righteousness 
is rudely shattered, by a cheque 
thrust- into your hand as soon as the 
chad mum calls the closure. (Don’t 
bank on It.) . . 

.But do go. A friend has tho 
theory that academic preferment 
: turn* on three ages ; wordaae, cash- • 
ago, end mileage : pnbUcatipns, 

i research 1 grants and conference In* 

• vtattlona. * *'? 

; Yet, correspond enee and' the Jour- 
nals are Incomplete substitutes for 
meeting tho people in your field 
race to face and rinding out at first*. 
Hand what ohd who is new. The 
iwrochhd university Is a contradic- 
tion In terms, . 

and don't forpet 


t j/ou are taking 


jrochuros. He 

. might come up with a contribution 
to expenses on the strength of it." 
Have n good Christmas, 

Yours sincerely, 
Bill. 


:-vi. 



